









Cities in the Cabinet: How soon? 
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PAUL BUNYAN’S BOWLING BALL PROVES BEARINGS! 


This game of tenpins would have been fine sport for Paul Bunyan, 
yet it would have taxed even /is strength to clear as much as 50 
acres an hour with this gigantic ball Today, giant ‘dozers do the 
job with ease. Nearly every leading make is equipped with Bower 
Straight and Tapered Roller Bearings — with proven ability to 
stand up under back-breaking pressure. Manufacturers look to 





Bower for improved bearing design and painstaking quality con- 


trol that make Bower bearings last longer, need less maintenance 
When you require bearings, select from Bower’s complete line 
of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings for every field of 
Bower Roller Bearing Divisio 


transportation and industry 


Detroit 14, Michigan 
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JFMAMJSJSASON DIV FMAMJJ ASONDIV FMAMS J 
1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Yeor Month 
Average Ago Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 13330 148.60) 147.4 
PRODUCTION 
ro o.  a tase tebe eae eedbverv erent terrane ess 2,032 2,540 1,545 
i tenh kta bhe tes ethckebentevebeteherbehecens 125,553 68,476 146,339 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $63,393 $74,814 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...............ee eee ee eee eeee 10,819 13,812 13,805 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............00 ee eee 6,536 6,935 6,771 
Ci Cee OV. THOU OF TORE). 6 cc cccccsccccccscenscoeovces 1,455 1,528 1,421 
ie cs nde Leb ade Ob ehh hesenetheseekrkbands necue ses 247,488 323,362 327,941 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars).............. 70 58 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cors).............0c cece eeeee 47 48 48 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 167 155 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ccceeceeeeeeves 198 287 270 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 94.1 88.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cece eee e eee eee 90.5 72.8 75.9 
eee eedee rad ennbecdvieb eee 19.8¢ 21.9¢ 18.2¢ 
Flaished steel, ladex (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... cc ccc ccc ceccces 143.9 186.9 186.2 
ee e CS OE OOD, cic cece set cecetesesesseecusteses $36.10 $44.17 $29.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).. 0.0... ee eee ee eee 32.394¢  34.305¢  30.000¢ 
es ey We OA, S, , N, Geo cc ccesvecesiocsccscccces 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... 23.81¢ 22.90¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.06 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 31.59¢ 30.20¢ 
re oc a kt bag a heee ee ween eebhceesecedunciews ¥e $1.96 $1.83 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)................ 31.64 57.16 53.29 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)...............5-. 3.59% 5.26% 5.13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 45% % 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................-. 60,790 59,705 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... 103,251 105,647 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 30,849 32,617 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 27,542 27,776 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....................000 ce eeeee 26,424 28,758 28,621 
i ee a co ie Sega Gu ed eee eds egeaeeapeeebtccceseesen 21,879 19,583 18,572 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ee 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton mi., A.T.A.).September.......... 22.5 43.3 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................. EE $296.1 $409.6 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... So cin d kin’ $16.0 $16.3 
re ee, xccene stores be veeeceesensseects ES Cha cselces 101.5 123.3 
* Preliminary, week ended November 19, 1960. r Revised. 
++ Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ 
NA—Not available at press time. 
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STILL A GOOD WAY TO GET THE GOLD 


Facts are the fabric of sound decisions. Here at Bankers Trust we 
prospect every channel, sift all clues to find accurate answers for the thousands 
of inquiries that our corporate customers direct to us each year. 


Our work ranges from routine credit investigations to digging out and 


evaluating information to help answer their complex questions. 


Fast, reliable information helps Bankers Trust customers 
forward their business plans. Perhaps our Credit Analysis and 


Investigation Department can assist you. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 

















Left: J. M. VerMeulen, president, American Seating Company « Right: Michael Samiec, finish sprayer + Center: Mike's trophy 


So they wished him many happy years of leisure, 
and presented this unusual trophy 


A unique sort of gift, on the face of 
it . . . but nothing could have 
pleased the man more. That spray 
gun was 28 working years old, and 
it still laid on a beautiful coat of 
paint. The reason was partly the 
gun, but it was mostly Mike Samiec. 
We admit it. A spray gun that 
works well after ten years of steady 
use has given an excellent account 
of itself. Some last longer. But 28 
years? We know of only one spray 
gun that has served so well so long 

the DeVilbiss gun that was 
issued to Mike Samiec by the Amer- 
ican Seating Company in 1932, and 
used by him until he retired on 


4 


June 16 of this year. This is the gun 
that was presented to Mike . . . the 
gun he had used for 58,000 hours 
on the job to apply an incredible 
14,470 gallons of paint to the prod- 
ucts of the world’s largest maker of 
fine institutional furniture. Its only 
sign of wear—three distinct finger 
grooves worn into the handle. It 
didn’t even need polishing for the 
presentation ... Mike’s signature as 
a craftsman, and his title to the gun. 


Mike Samiec was an uncommonly 
conscientious craftsman, but the gun 
he used for 28 years was a sound 
piece of equipment to begin with. 


Had to be. Wouldn’t you like to get 
the kind of coating equipment that 
can, with ordinary care, function 
efficiently for years? Talk to: The 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Also Barrie, Ontario; London, Eng- 
land; Sado Paulo, Brazil. Branch 
offices in principal cities. 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


DeViILBiSsS 
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READERS REPORT 
Go Back to 1909 


Dear Sir: 

In Small Cars Change the Fac- 
tories [BW—Nov.12°60,p49] you 
state that “The Tempest is the first 
U.S. car to have the engine up 
front and the transmission in the 
rear.” 

If you will check back to EMF 
and Studebaker about 1915 to 1917 
I'm sure you will find these cars 
used this arrangement and as I 
remember, it was an aluminum 
case. 





H. L. SMITH 
SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

My father’s 1912 EMF had the 
transmission in the rear... . 

After all, there is very little in 
modern automotive design that 
hasn’t been tried before. 

J. FENDALL_ ALEXANDER 
ACOUSTI ENGINEERING CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dear Sir: 

. The EMF, distributed for a 
time by Studebaker, had this ar- 
rangement as early as 1909. 

H. E. KuBLy 
PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 


Electronic Star 


Dear Sir: 

Computers Start Running Plants 
[BW—Nov.5’60,p50] rates an elec- 
tronic gold star for encyclopedic 
excellence. Business Week has ex- 
plored the major ramifications of 
a complex new industrial area with 
amazing insight and clarity. Please 
accept our congratulations on 
a monumental communications 
achievement that will be required 
reading in the control computer 
world for some time to come. 

GILBERT E. JONES 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORP. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article entitled Computers 
Start to Run the Plants was one 
of the finest round-ups on the com- 
puter field. I am sure that all the 
other computer manufacturers will 
agree with me that it was... a 
very fine educational piece. : 

JOHN H. WRIGHT 
DAYSTROM, INC. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
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MICRO SWITCH 


“Plug-in Limit” switches 


MICRO SWITCH ... 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 

A division of Honeywell 

In Canada: 

Honeywell Controls, Limited, 
Toronto 17, Ontario 


keep production machines from loafing 


20-Second Replacement Increased Production 6% on Lumber 
Sorting Machine. Limit switches are triggering today’s cost-cutting automatic con- 
trol. Sometimes this means they take abnormal abuse when actuated by rough parts or 
heavy materials. MICRO SWITCH engineers have a better answer that curs the costly silence 


of loafing production equipment awaiting replacement of a worn switch 


New MICRO sealed “Plug-in Limit” switches can be replaced as easily as plugging in a 
radio tube—in just 20 seconds! What's more, the receptacle stays in place, need not be 
removed. You simply plug in your choice of nine different actuators. On a lumber sorting 


machine, one customer translated this time savings into a 6% production gain! 


Versatile, switches may open new competitive advantages for your product. But, don't 
settle for less than MICRO SWITCH precision and reliability because every touch of a switch 
is a test of your equipment. On your production line, MICRO limit switches can update your 
machines with more automatic control. Your engineers can put the industry's most exten- 
sive switch experience to work in your plant by calling the nearby MICRO SWITCH branch 


office listed in the Yellow Pages. 


H Honeywell 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches ; on 

















PROVIDES DRAMATIC NEW QUALITIES FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Diene is a rare research achievement that will allow 
dynamic product development to surge into hun- 
dreds of new channels. The remarkable charac- 
teristics of this new Firestone polymer may provide 
an exciting new potential for your product. 


Firestone’s Diene is strikingly superior to natural 
rubber in four important respects: resilience, abra- 
sion resistance, high dynamic modulus and low 
temperature properties. In processing, it possesses 
a complete lack of ‘nerve.’ In content, it is 
extremely pure with no gel, no moisture and 
extremely low ash. The water soluble ash is nil, 
providing excellent electrical properties. Its aging 
and cracking resistance: better than natural rubber. 


Diene is perfectly compatible with Styrene- 
Butadiene and natural rubber. When combined 
with them in major proportions, it lends startling 
new properties to the resultant compound — proper- 


ties that expand and excel the best features of 


each polymer. 


Truck tires combining major proportions of Diene 
with natural rubber were road-tested for more than 
three million miles with amazing results. The Diene 


tire’s wear resistance proved stubborn and star- 
tling. Its traction is quick and eager, gripping slick 
surfaces when other tires spin. It runs cooler at all 
speeds and gives a measurable boost to gasoline 
mileage. Moreover, Diene promises to make equally 
dramatic improvements in other rubber products. 
Firestone’s new Diene plant—beginning operations 
January, 1961, in Orange, Texas—is the first to be 
built by any rubber company. It is another symbol 
of Firestone’s continuing determination to have 
complete production facilities to make a quality 
rubber for every purpose. 

Firestone Diene will be available to all rubber 
product manufacturers. You are invited to write 
Department 68-1 now for development quantities 
and technical information. 


Firestone 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND LATEX CO., AKRON 1, OHIO 
Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 


Diene is a Firestone trademark 
Copyright 1960 
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“‘With customer inventories being reduced to a minimum, we at 
Libby take maximum precautions to prevent damage to our canned 
goods during transportation via rail. Through extensive use of Evans 
DF-equipped cars, we have found conclusively that this equipment 
provides the necessary damage-prevention features. In fact, the 
importance of this type of equipment and its availability to us in 
many instances determines the volume of tonnage routed over 
certain railroads.”’ 


—A. J. NATICK, General Traffic & Warehousing Manager 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Like other leaders in industry, Libby makes extensive 
use of Evans DF-equipped boxcars because DF equipment 
has proved itself in eliminating damage and cutting shipping 
costs. Additionally, Libby finds that with DF equipment 
full-capacity boxcar loads are now possible—providing 
further savings. 

Libby ships a wide variety of canned, bottled, and 
frozen foods—nationwide. Evans DF-equipped boxcars 
lock the lading in, eliminate the time, labor and disposal 
problems inherent in strapping, blocking and bracing. . . 
and DF-equipped cars are ideal for mixed or partial 
loads. Evans DF Loader cars may be the answer to 
your shipping problems, too! 


Follow the leaders in industry... ship the Damage-Free DF Loader way! 


















Libby, McNeill & Libby USES 
DF-EQUIPPED CARS AT NEW, 
WORLD'S LARGEST MEAT CANNING PLANT 


libby, McNeill & Libby has just added another “first” to its 
91-year history of continuing progress in the food processing 
industry—the world's largest meat canning plant, 14 acres 
under one roof. Now fully operational, the new plant at Chicago 
produces more than 20 canned meat products. The plant also 
has facilities for manufacturing its own cans, marking Libby's 
re-entry in this field. Freight car shipments from this and other 
Libby plants are protected by Evans DF Loaders. 


Sixty-two carriers now offer Evans DF-equipped box- 
cars to shippers everywhere at no extra charge. Evans 
loading engineers, located coast-to-coast, are available 
to help railroads and shippers make the best use of DF 
equipment. For complete information, write Evans 
Products Company, Dept. B-11, Plymouth, Michigan. 
EVANS ALSO PRODUCES: ‘‘Evanite’’* plywood and Poly-Clad* Plywall* 

Evanite’’* battery separators and hardboard; truck and bus heaters 


bicycles and velocipedes; ‘‘Haskelite’’ Plymeti*, building panels, office 


partitions and doors Evanite, Poly-Clad and Plywall are trademork 


Hallmark of Quality Products 





EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


RAILROAD LOADING EQUIPMENT DIVISION, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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Westinghouse HIGH HIGH | 


the brightest 40-watt ; 
lamps you | 


®@ 3200 lumens output for 40-watt lamps 
e@ No premium cost 


e Just snap into your present fixtures 
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a | 








and slimline 


can buy 


Now you can increase the lighting level in your 
factory, office, warehouse or store without chang- 
ing a single fixture, without adding to power costs 
and without paying a premium price forthe lamps. 


These new High Efficiency Westinghouse Fluores- 
cent Lamps (40-watt Universal and 96" Slimline 
types) give 15% more light than the cool white 
and 36% more light than the daylight lamps you 
now use. They maintain highest levels of light 
over their long life. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


EFFICIENCY Lam 





pS... 
fluorescent 


Try High Efficiency Lamps in an entire work area. 
lf you don't agree that you get more light— 
softer, more comfortable light—we will exchange 
them for any Westinghouse fluorescent lamps 
of your choice. 


Order new “‘H.E."’ lamps today from your author- 
ized Westinghouse Lamp Agent or nearest West- 
inghouse Lamp Sales Office. You can be sure... 
if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 




















No more hand stacking. This newspaper counter-stacker No more dry pumping. Cutler-Ham: 
counts and stacks newspapers automatically—and can be pro- an automatic pump off control for stripper oil we 


grammed to automatically vary the stacks to meet route schedules pump when oil has been lifted. Save 

















What’s new in control for automation ? 


A blast furnace 
that charges itself 


More efficient automation because 
the Cutler-Hammer control systems 
man was called in at the start of 
planning. The art of charging a blast fur- 
nace Is now a science. 

Cutler-Hammer control engineers, with 
the furnace builders, worked three years to 
put all charging control functions into one 
integrated system. Now, the proper material 
in the proper amounts, all in a proper se- 
quence are delivered to the furnace bell 
automatically. 

Every step of the operation can be checked 
visually on master control panels. Nothing 
is left to chance. The added cost of this 
kind of charging control is relatively insigni- 
ficant. Complete flexibility in selection of 
furnace charging programs now makes pos- 


Automation is more efficient when 
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sible optimum blast furnace performance. 


Why you should call in the electri- 
cal control man early. Cutler-Hammer 
has been increasing productivity and lowering 
costs for many different companies in many 
different industries for years. This is a major 
reason why Cutler-Hammer should be called 
when you s/ari your automation planning. 


The company on the move. There's a 
new vitality at Cutler-Hammer—a new de- 
sire to solve problems. We’ve planned for 
the gigantic expected growth of the sixties 
and now we’re ready—with new plants, new 
engineering talent, new and better products. 
We'd like to tell you about ourselves if 
you're planning ahead. Contact the Cutler- 
Hammer sales office nearest you. 


re contro! expert is called in early. 
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master mind 


This is a close-up of a “master mind” in action 
illustrating how a new kind of digital computer 
from Hughes keeps track of a whole skyful of air- 
craft at once. 


This computer instantaneously determines the 
exact position of hundreds of high-speed aircraft. 
It also accurately predicts where these planes are 
going and when they will get there. 


In the tactical display you see at left, the double 
circles are friends. The double ellipses 

are foes. The big square “waffle” is an area which 
is being blown up for closer scrutiny on an auxil- 
iary display. The symbols tell the operator the 
velocity, altitude and direction of every flight 
computed from fresh data arriving several times 
per second. 


In this way, bogies are easily tracked. Decisions 
are easily made. Tight aerial defense is constant 


Other kinds of Hughes computers do equally 
complex jobs. One computer, weighing only 120 
pounds, completely controls high-speed jet inter- 
ceptors from take-off to touch-down. This air- 
borne computer navigates the plane to its target, 
controls all communications, launches and con- 
trols the plane’s missiles, directs defensive and 
escape maneuvers, and brings the pilot home 
all automatically. 


Other Hughes’ computers are used in guided 
missiles, surveillance drones, commercial aircraft 
navigation systems, air defense systems and in 
automatic check-out systems for ICBM’s, 


Electronics is our business. Hughes is today one 
of the free world’s most important producers of 
electronics systems and components. The develop- 
ment of advanced computers typifies talents and 
capabilities of the 5,000 engineers and scientists 
who make up the Hughes technical staff —a staff 
whose activities cover the whole spectrum of 
electronics. 


Perhaps this great store of experience and imagi- 
nation can help you directly. We welcome the 
opportunity to show you how our resources can 
improve your present product or process—or help 
you turn your new idea into a profitable reality. 





Advanced Hughes data-processing equipment will play an 
important role in the space age. Hughes engineers—using such 
techniques as solid-state components and high-speed alpha- 


numeric displays — are producing compact, reliable systems 


which are unequalled in their ability to handle huge quantities 
of information 


HUGHES 
Ground Systems Group 
Fullerton, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES 
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You can't buy a fence by its looks 


A curious thing about chain link fence is that it all 
looks alike to the untrained eye. But believe us, 
Cyclone Steel Chain Link Fence is different and 
better, and the difference lies in the way it is de- 
signed, manufactured and installed. 

For example, the Cyclone-developed “H” post is 
the strongest fence post made, and is also the easiest 
to inspect and maintain. Cyclone Chain Link Fabric 
is galvanized with a thick coating of zinc after it is 
woven. Cyclone Steel Fence can be installed by full- 


xn For strength, safety, economy. 
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time, trained erection crews who know how to erect 
a fence so that it stays up, tight and straight. 
Cyclone is the most widely used property protec- 
tion fence in the world, and is made by the world’s PR 


. ° ° . . ne 
largest manufacturer of chain link fence, a company Me 
you can trust to stand behind the quality of its prod- wa 


uct for decades to come. For additional information, 
contact your local Cyclone representative listed in 
the Yellow Pages, or write American Steel & Wire, 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


USS and Cyelor 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Cyclone sales offices coast to coast 











These booklets may 
help solve your company’s 
growth problems 


The successful company today meets 
many complex money problems—prob- 
lems that call for professional help. The 
help is yours in these five new booklets, 
up to date and authoritative, from the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

We will gladly send you a copy of any 
of these booklets—or all of them. Just 
clip the coupon below and check the 
booklet you are interested in. Phoenix 
Mutual will mail your copy, without cost 
or obligation. Don’t delay. 


PROFIT SHARING. A simple explanation of 


one of today’s most popular methods for 
management and employees to share in the 
rewards of successful business. 








SPLIT DOLLAR. How progressive manage- 
ment can provide generous benefits to se- 
lected employees at minimum cost to the 
business. 


KEY MEN. How a growing business can avoid 
the financial hardships caused by the loss of 
key employees. 


DEFE RRED 
for@) lea N° 


PENSION PLANS. A 30-page booklet which 
tells in layman’s language how to install and 
provide the funds for an employee pension 
plan. 


DEFERRED COMPENSATION. How mod- 
ern businesses are solving the financial prob- 
lems of key executives through deferred com- 
pensation. 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


Business Insurance Plans 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 361 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. . 
Please send me without charge the new booklets I have checked below. 


KEY MEN SPLIT DOLLAR [_] PROFIT SHARING PENSION PLANS [_] DEFERRED COMPENSATION 


Name____ 





Business Address 


City_ 





__ State 
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SOLVE INTRICATE PROBLEMS > 


Tiny propellant charges for 
Giannini ““Pyrogyro” provided a 
practical solution to the problem 
of smaller, lighter, more effective 
and less expensive gyroscopes for 
missile applications. Gases gener- 
ated by the precision propellant 
charge bring the gyro rotor up to 
speeds greater than 36,000 revo- 
lutions per minute within 0.1 


second after ignition. 





ace HELPS. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


q PACKAGE BEAUTY—For a mer- 


chandising plus in its new line of 
children’s cosmetics, Avon turned 
to Hi-Fax,® Hercules high-density 
polyethylene. Hi-fax pioneered 
the break-through for plastic de- 
tergent bottles and is now finding 
increasing use in household chem- 
ical, drug anc cosmetic packaging. 
The first material approved by 
both producers and users of plastic 
containers, Hi-fax continues to 


lead the way. 


CHEWING GUM—This enor- 
mous mass is undoubtedly the 
largest wad you will ever see. 
Here it is being given added 
“chewability ” through the use of 
a masticatory substance such as 
Staybelite Ester® 5, which is ex- 
empt from the Food Additive 
Amendment for chewing gum use. 
Other Hercules ingredients that 
are useful in this $187,000,000 in- 
dustry as masticatory substances 
are Ester Gum 8D, Poly-pale® 
Ester 10, and Hercolyn® D. 





HERCULES 
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This continues to be a rolling readjustment, not a recession—if your 
measure is a broadly based index such as the Federal Reserve's. 


That is to say, a number of industries have had fairly sharp spills. 
But, all the way along, enough others were steady or rising so that the 
over-all average has shown only a minor downswing. 


Production in October was virtually unchanged from September. 


There was, as a matter of fact, a dip of a fraction of a percentage point. 
But it is doubtful, due to the possibility of statistical error, that such an 
index ever should be read so finely. 


In fact, until the movement runs 2 or 3 points, readings should not be 
too specific. And the 1960 dip to date is only 4 points. Spread over a 
period of nine months, this certainly is very gentle. 


This can be described as a declining trend, but not much more. 


Within the Federal Reserve Board’s index there are, of course, spots 
that are much softer than revealed in the over-all average. 


Materials produced for manufacturers of durable goods have tumbled 
by nearly 12% while output of primary metals is down some 30%. On the 
other hand, materials used in nondurable goods are off little more than 
3% while nondurable end products have slipped scarcely 242%. 


Utilities, electric and gas, held in new high ground last month. 


One trend that is disturbing was slow in developing. That is the down- 
turn now showing in heavy equipment. 


The seasonally adjusted indexes for machinery showed little change 
in the first half of the year. In fact, July set a new record, fractionally 
higher than the January figure of 109.7 (1957 equaling 100). 


But a distinct down-drift has developed since July; the decline is 
particularly pronounced in electrical equipment. 


The furniture-and-fixtures category is another that bucked the trend 
until July. In the next three months, however, the index fell from its high 
of 123.9 to a preliminary reading of 117 in October. 


Textiles and apparel have behaved somewhat similarly, reaching a 
top of 118.9 in June but tumbling to an estimated 112 in October. 


Production of goods for the consumer has, as everyone knows, held 
up much better than has the general level of industry. 


Even though there have been fairly sharp cuts in some appliances and 
in radio and TV output, the index for all consumer goods has declined little 
more than 2 points from the May peak of 116.6. 


This relative firmness is mainly due, of course, to automobiles. 


The trend in auto output was substantially stronger than the normal 
seasonal pattern from August on. This ran this industry’s adjusted index 
up 17 points to 125 in October, the best since February. 


TV and radio, contrariwise, are down to 82 from 118 in May. 


Auto output can hardly be counted on to lend a hand when the index 
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of November industrial production is compiled the middle of next month 


Average weekly output is running below October’s best. But the differ- 
ence is not a large one. And, if it were not for the short month and holiday 
closedowns, the decline might not amount to very much. 


In fact, Chevrolet in particular still is pushing output up. Last week 
was the high for the new-model run—and this division once again is putting 
a hearty push behind its standard models. 


Personal income continues to set new records, thus providing support 
for consumer purchases (support, perhaps, for purchases in somewhat 
greater volume than has been the rule in recent months). 


Yet the month-by-month gains declined steadily from April through 
September (at seasonally adjusted annual rates). And even though October's 
gain (at an annual rate of some $800-million) was better than September’s, 
it represented a rise of scarcely a quarter of a percentage point. 


Income receipts by the mass of wage and salary earners benefited in 
October from larger payments by retail and wholesale establishments and 
by the various layers of government. 


However, the wages and salaries paid in commodity producing indus- 
tries, and particularly in manufacturing, continued to decline 


It may be significant, though, that the slide slowed in October. 


You can go right on reading housing starts any way you choose. oO 


If the figures confirm anything, it is the Census Bureau’s own prediction 
that its new method of compilation might very well prove more erratic 
than the old (because it takes account of weather and so on) 


Giving effect to this, the October figure rebounded as sharply as the 
one for September had declined. Actually, housing starts haven’t moved 
in the same direction for any two consecutive months since July. 


According to the latest estimate, builders started 7,600 more new 
dwelling units in October than in September. This is a most unusual trend 
—if indeed it is a trend at all. Starts usually dip in October. 

On a seasonally adjusted annual basis, October looks positively freakish 
It is up 15% over September—which is all the more surprising in an 
industry that usually plans at least three months ahead. 


9. 
Grim reminders of just how tough this year has been in certain lines 
come to hand in the latest tally of business failures. 
Casualties were at the highest rate for any October since 1940. 


Stiff competition for available construction business pushed the toll 
here to 231 failures with $18-million in liabilities, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. This total was at the top of the month’s list. 

But auto dealers have been hard hit, too. Since January, 246 dealer- 


ships have gone under with debts of $27-million; in numbers, this tops 
1959 by 45% and in debts, by 160%. Failures in October alone numbered 32 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 26, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Now, a box with a built-in second color 


(More packaging news from International Paper) 


New Goldkraft.* An amazing golden packaging ( | time of an extr I ce 


or printing. 


board that saves you an entire printing process. ( ft is another « e of our ability to 
ittractive nical packag- 
International Paper has developed a new liner- ind boards { 
board that cuts the cost of printing shipping | ental papermak rocesses are in 
containers by eliminating one entire printing eve lopme nt at ternational Pape r’s i 
process ( d in its reseai ters, Last year, ' 
This discovery is new Goldkraft, one of f 22 package earch counselors 
International Paper's many rugged, specialty juiries at the f one every 7 
Gator-Hide« kraft linerboards. 
At our Mobile, Alabama research center, a t ul Paper Cal e you with the 
new | cess has been developed that buil ge ol papers, | I d packaging 
golden color into the board right on the / n the industry. ¢ r contact vour 
speed papermaking machine. New Goldkraft will he’s prob ibly ng business 
Savi ur company and boxmaker the substantial r years. 


A) INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N.Y. 
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this is the IBM Executary, 
a new product of the 
International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

It could very well change 


your ideas about 


dictation equipment. 
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Pincushion for 10,000 tons of steel 
wy a 


villion bobl yy pins 


To keep her hair neatly in place, the American woman uses some 


and hair pins every year. It all adds up to about 10,000 tons of high-quality steel, drawn 


for Strength into wire and formed to correct shape—even colored to match every shade of hair 
Economy 
Versatility Bethlehem supplies steel for bobby pins and hair pins, as well as for mattress springs, nails, 


mousetraps, coat hangers, and barbecue grills. There are literally thousands of uses for 


BETHLEHEM STEEL gis 


Bethlehem steel wire 
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Decisions Press 


This holiday week brought Pres.- 
elect John F. Kennedy, weary from the 
vigorous campaign and the swiftly 
paced events since his election, close 
to his first round of major decisions 
about the future. 

Within the next few days Sen. Ken- 
nedy apparently plans to begin an- 
nouncing some Cabinet appointments. 
Almost certainly, he will designate his 
choice for Director of the Budget—a 
position that, while not formally a part 
of the Cabinet, rates with it in terms 
of influence. 
¢ Man for the Budget—It has been one 
of the mild post-election surprises that, 
up to the middle of this week, Kennedy 
had not yet appointed his budget chief. 
Within a week after the 1952 election, 
Pres. Eisenhower chose Joseph M. 
Dodge to be his Budget Director and 
had him working with budgetary off- 
cials of the outgoing Truman Admin- 
istration. 

Pres. Eisenhower will have initial 
responsibility for presenting Congress 
in January with the budget for fiscal 
1962, the 12 months beginning next 
July 1, but Kennedy intimates say the 
new man in the White House will want 
to put his Administration’s imprint hur- 
riedly on that document after the formal 
end of the Eisenhower regime on Jan. 
20 (page 30). 

Once Kennedy’s man is installed in 
the Budget Bureau—albeit on merely an 
advisory basis without either authority 
or inclination to influence Eisenhower 
Administration decisions—clearer ideas 
about Kennedy’s own spending plans 
and priorities may be forthcoming. 


1. Busy Days 


The President-elect’s so-called vaca- 
tion at his father’s luxurious beach-front 
mansion in Palm Beach, Fla., turned 
out to be mostly work, little play. The 
evidence suggests that, although this 
period is approaching its end, Kennedy 
has been mostly listening and asking 
questions, 

In his crowded week that included a 
flying trip to Texas for a conference 
with Vice-Pres.-elect Lyndon B. John- 
son, the nation got brief glimpses of 
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WALKING TO CHURCH on Sunday, a relaxed Kennedy attracts little attention. To 
avoid crowds, he drives to a church in West Palm Beach, some distance from his home. 
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LIAISON AIDE Clark Clifford reports to Kennedy at Palm Beach home of the President- 
elect’s father. Clifford, working with White House officials to ease the changeover of 
administrations, told reporters Kennedy will not appoint a Presidential Assistant. 





INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING on dispatch of U.S. fleet to Caribbean waters comes from 
Allen Dulles, head of Central Intelligence Agency, who will retain his job under Kennedy. 
The President-elect views the Cuban crisis as one of his major headaches. 


B \ 

7 SS 

‘ aw 
DEMOCRATIC SENATORS Stuart Symington of Missouri (left) and George Smathers 


of Florida advise Kennedy on new legislative policies. Symington heads a study committee 


working on Pentagon reorganization proposals to minimize interservice overlapping 





Kennedy in a yupl rf 
familiar roles—first, as 
talented golfer (h¢ 
round of nine holes); 
petent marksman whi dT } 
two deer in a brief outing with Joh 
on the LBJ ranch in the Texas hill 
country west of Austin 

¢ Focal Point—But attention 





focused mainly on the six-bedroo 
Spanish-style Kennedy house in Pa 
Beach. The house and its expansi 


green lawn sloping down to a glistening 
beach were busy as the President-elect 
received a steady flow of advisers 

In succession, there came Allen \W 
Dulles, chief of the Central Intelligen 


Agency (who will be retained by Ken 
nedy), to give a briefing on Ca 

inspired trouble that has the U.S. fleet 
on patrol in the Caribbean; Sen. Stuart 
Symington, to supply a tentative report 
on problems involved in Defense Dept 
reorganization; Theodore C. Sorensen 


ind Lawrence F. O’Brien, two kev Ken 
nedy staff members, to talk some spe 
cifics on running the executive branch; 
ind Clark M. Clifford, Kennedv’s chief 
liaison agent with the outgoing Fisen 
hower Administration 
Kennedy declined to 
state legislative delegation that showed 


ip in Palm Beach with an official pro 
test against federal court orders for 
school desegregation in New Orleans 


Ihe angered Louisianans were shunted, 
instead, into a conference with Clifford 


They left unhappv, informed by Clif 
PI 

ford that Kennedy has no intention of 

expressing an opinion on the emotional 


New Orleans’ school situation 

¢ Home for Thanksgiving—A respite 
came at midweek, but it was a_ brief 
one—a flight to Washington for Thanks- 
giving dinner at home with his wife 
who expects their second child early 
in December, and three-vear-old daugh- 
ter Caroline. 

Kennedy looks tanned and vigorous, 
but he has told his intimate staff men 
bers he feels the need for a few days 
off—some “real” vacation 


ll. Problems at Hand 


The President-elect is taking pains to 
stand clear of identification with or 
comment upon the major policy moves 
taken by Eisenhower in recent days 

But after Allen Dulles informed him 


in detail of Eisenhower's decision to 
put U.S. naval units on patrol in ¢ 
tral American waters as a_ safeguard 
against possible Cuban-inspired in 
sion of Guatemala and Nicaragua, w 
came privately from the Kenned n 
tourage that the President-elect 


relieved that any such crisi f it 


' 
to come, developed before Jan. 2( 
} 


vwe , ] 
[The Kennedy camp reasons that this 

flareup and EFisenhower’s response to it 

will illuminate the problem, make it 
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easicr for the new President to gain 
support for whatever new policies he 
might institute next year. 

The Kennedy people put the gold 
flow and balance-of-payments deficit in 
the same general category (page 28). 
But, here again, there has been no overt 
expression of cither approval or dis- 
approval of the outgoing Administra- 
tion's decision to trim the number of 
U.S. military dependents abroad. 
¢ Barrel of Monkeys—One source close 
to Kennedy says, “He has been worried 
about things that are bound to pop 
right after he takes office. . . . Ike is 
going to hand us a barrel full of mon- 
kevs. ‘This [the Caribbean crisis] is one. 
The balance-of-payments deficit and 
drain on our gold is another. It’s just 
as well they are beginning to show now, 
so we won't get all the blame later on.” 

When Sorensen and O’Brien arrived, 
they carried with them a suitcase full 
of working papers. Sorensen, Kennedy's 
chief counsel, had already discounted 
the Budget Bureau and decided that 
real liaison between the retiring and 
incoming administrations could be ac- 
complished only by Kennedy's new 
director. ‘Thus there was added urgency 
to this appointment. 

Sorensen and O’Brien are also talking 
with Kennedy about other appoint- 
ments. O’Brien has been hard at work 
compiling files on who did what during 
the Presidential campaign. These files, 
it now appears, will become a guide for 
making appointments. 
¢ Patronage Problem—But the Presi- 
dent-clect is finding patronage almost 
as complex, if not so desperately im- 
portant, as the gold flow and intriguc 
in the Caribbean. After cight years 
out of the White House, Democrats 
face a shortage of experienced people 
ready to step into the 600-odd adminis- 
trative jobs at the level just below the 
Cabinet. Most of the best qualified 
persons, it seems, are in the offices of 
Democratic senators and House mem- 
bers or on legislative committee staffs, 
and Kennedy is portrayed as loath to 
raid this source of talent. 
¢ Pentagon Reorganization — Syming- 
ton is chairman of a study committec 
appointed by Kennedy before the elec- 
tion to study Pentagon reorganization. 
Kennedv and the Missourian met for 
two hours discussing the problem and 
prospects. Symington’s own legislative 
proposal—to abolish the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Secretaries and to estab- 
lish a single “Military Chief of Staff” 

is not likely, despite contrary specula- 
tion, to become the framework for the 
committce’s recommendations to Ken 
nedy. Svmington’s group has not fin- 
ished its work, but it will make a re- 
organization proposal—based, probably, 
upon realignment of functions. 

Knowledgeable sources at the Pen- 
tagon suspect that, for one thing, the 
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will call for fewer 
military field agencies dealing with in- 
dustry. In turn, this means more cen- 
tralized and unified control over 
procurement contracting and awarding 
of research-and-development contracts 
e Strong Presidency—Kennedy’s well- 
advertised concept of an aggressive, 
vigorous Presidency got reinforcement 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon. After a long 
session with Kennedy, Clifford emerged 
to tell a news conference that Kennedy 
intended to abandon the post of “As 
sistant to the President’”—a job Eisen 
hower first gave to Sherman Adams and, 


Svmington group 


later, to Gen. Wilton B. Persons. Ken 
nedy wants no powerful White House 
official standing between him and the 
rest of his personal staff or the Cabinet. 

Kennedy also told Clifford, who has 
completed a preliminary study of the 
White House setup, that he intends 
to have a_ personal, policy-level staff 
smaller than Eisenhower’s. Clifford 
thinks Kennedy’s inner group at the 
White House will be more numerous 
than the 15 who served former Pres. 
lruman, but quite a bit smaller than 
the 5] at this level who serve Eisen- 
how « « 


Change Pleas in Antitrust Suits 


Facing federal antitrust charges in Philadelphia, 
electrical equipment makers change pleas of not guilty to 
guilty or nolo contendere. Justice Dept. opposes nolo pleas. 


Nine electrical equipment manufac 
turers changed pleas of not guiltv to 
federal antitrust charges to guilty in 
Philadelphia's federal district court this 
weck.. Ten companies changed not 
guilty pleas to nolo contendere (no con 
test) pleas 

These switches came when Judge J 
Cullen Ganev accepted new pleas from 
companics in six of the seven 
that the Justice Dept. terms “most 
scrious.” By that, it means the alleged 
price fixing and bid rigging was most 
flagrant and the heaviest damages could 
be sought by customers of the com- 
panies if the charges are proved. 

Unlike the other corporate defend 
ants, General Electric Co. and West 
inghouse Electric Corp. are not being 
permitted to change their not guilty 
pleas to nolo contendere, though a 
number of emplovecs of these two 
giants changed their pleas. Company 
lawvers sav that thev have been author- 
ized by their boards of directors to 
plead guilty on some of the charges. 


Cases 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., which 
pleaded guiltv previously in four of 


the cases, did not change its pleas 
I-T-F Circuit Breaker Co. changed 
from not guiltv to nolo in one case and 
to guilty in another. Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. did likewise. 

McGraw-Edison Co., Moloney Elec- 
tric Co., Wagner Electric Corp., Joslyn 
Mfg. & Supply Co., Southern States 
Equipment Corp., H. K._ Porter 
Ce., Inc., and Schwager-Wood Corp 
changed not guiltv pleas to guiltv in 
one case each. Square D Co., Clark 
Controller Co., Allen-Bradley Co., 
I-T-E, Worthington Corp., Ingersoll 
Rand Co., Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Fos 
ter Wheeler Corp., and Carrier Corp 
changed not guilty to nolo pleas in 
one case each 


e Lawvers Fight—Justice Dept. atto 


neys fought each nolo plea by the com- 
panics and several of those filed by 
individuals. ‘Thev insisted that the 
charges were so grave and the alleged 
violations so flagrant that the com- 
panics and individuals should plead 
guilty or go to trial. Judge Ganey gave 
no hint as to whether he would accept 
any of the nolo pleas. 

The reason the Justice Dept. is fight- 
ing the nolo pleas so hard is that they 
would make it difficult for the com- 
panies’ customers to collect damages. 
If, on the other hand, the companies 
plead guilty or are tried and convicted, 
customers bringing damage suits would 
not have to prove that the companies 
broke the antitrust laws. The judge has 
stated that in sentencing defendants he 
will make no distinction between a 
guilty plea and one of nolo. 

The changed pleas made it clear that 
only three of the seven “serious” suits 
will go on trial. The other 13 cases 
against the 29 companies and nearly 
50 individuals will be rearraigned later 
—probably next week. Justice Dept. 
attorneys say they will not oppose nolo 
pleas in these cases. This is something 
of a retreat from the government's 
original position of opposing nolo pleas 
in all of the cases. But the 13 cases 
involve small equipment, such as light- 
ning arrestors, bushings, and meters. 
The “serious seven” cases involve big 
equipment such as turbines, generators, 
transformers, and large switchgear. 
¢ Three to Trial—The three trials in- 
volve Wheeler Mfg. Co. and its presi- 
dent, L. G. L. Thomas, who are plead- 
ing not guilty to charges of mgging 
condenser prices, and W. C. Rowland. 
Westinghouse vice-president, and GF 
Vice-Pres. A. F. Vinson. Rowland and 
Vinson pleaded not guilty in the turbine 
generator and switchgear cases, respec- 
tively 
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New Locks on U.S. Gold Reserves 


@ The Administration is pushing ahead with efforts 


to halt the drain on gold reserves by trimming government 


spending abroad. 


@ The cuts that Pres. Eisenhower has ordered could 


save as much as $1-billion a year. 


@ West Germany is 
more to Western defense. It 


Throughout the free world this week, 
government officials and businessmen 
ire taking stock of Pres. Eisenhower's 
sudden drive to trim U.S. government 
spending abroad and thereby halt the 
drain on the Treasurv’s gold reserves 

Though some foreign governments 
may be squeezed a bit by what Eisen- 











wer is doing, and some foreign firms 
nav be badly hit, the general reaction 
ubroad is favorable. From _ BUSINESS 
WEEK’s correspondent in London comes 
this tvpical comment: “Londoners are 
relieved by the evidence that Wash- 
ington is beginning to take the pay- 
ents defi seriously.” 

First Eisenhower's 7-point 
conomy program, announced last week 
from Augusta, Ga BW —Nov.19’60, 
48 This program was described as 


saving up to $1]-billion a year by the 
return of military dependents abroad, 
cuts in the Defense Dept.’s overseas 
buving, and tving of virtually all eco- 
nomic aid to purchases of U.S. goods 
ind services 

This week, in a second dramatic 
move, Secy. of the Treasury Anderson 
has been in Bonn putting the heat on 
the West German government to con- 
tribute an additional $650-million to 
Western defense costs. If Bonn agrees, 
this will reduce U.S. military spending 
in Europe still further. Although Chan- 
cellor Adenauer balked at Anderson’s 
figure and offered only $125-million, it 
seemed likely at midweek that Bonn 
finally will come up with around $300- 
million. This would be quite apart 
from the new 1961 aid program that the 
West German government already has 
shaped up 
e Reactions—With these two moves, 
the Administration has scotched—at 
least temporarily—the worldwide doubts 
about the stability of the dollar that 
have been growing over the past year 
ind that suddenly flared up just before 
the U.S. election in the London “gold 
rush.” Foreign fears about the dollar 
had been stirred by the persistent deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments. This 
deficit was $3.4-billion in 1958, rose to 
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being pressured to contribute 
may agree to $300-million. 


$3.8-billion in 1959, and threatens to 
reach $4-billion this year. 

In Washington, the Treasury is satis- 
fied that the Administration is taking 
an essential and logical step in cutting 
down its own spending abroad. Now, 
there’s a good chance, say Treasury off- 
cials, that the U.S. can lick its payments 
problem, and do so without imposing 
exchange controls that would interfere 
with the free flow of trade, investment, 
ind tourism. 

U.S. servicemen abroad, of course, 
would prefer to see restrictions on the 
amount of money American tourists can 
spend rather than to have their depend- 
ents forced to return to the U.S. But, 
as the Treasury sees things, any restric- 
tion on tourists would require the kind 
of exchange controls that would open 
the door to government restrictions 
over the movement of private capital 
and over imports. Such restrictions 
would run contrary to the whole post- 
war foreign economic policy of the U.S. 
¢ Two “Ifs’—Treasury officials admit 
privately that, despite the prospective 


savings on government accounts, there 


still are two big “Ifs” in the situation 
The 1961 payments deficit will come 
down to manageable proportions—say, 
from around $4-billion to under $2-bil- 
lion—only on two conditions: 

If the heavy movement of short-term 
capital from the U.S. to Europe comes 
to an end. For that, it is necessary to 
narrow the interest rate differential be- 
tween New York and Europe’s financial 
centers and to revive confidence in the 
dollar among both foreigners and 
Americans. 

If the U.S. can maintain the healthy 
trade surplus built up during 1960. At 
an annual rate, merchandise exports 
have recently been exceeding imports 
by $5-billion, and for the full vear the 
surplus should be at least $4-billion 
Had it not been for the capital outflow 
that built up to huge proportions in the 
third quarter, this solid export perform- 
ance would have reduced the over-all 
deficit in 1960 to $2.5-billion or less 
¢ NATO Plans—Although nobody in 


Washington is talking about it, m 
tary developments in the Atlantic Com 
munity may also be giving the U.S. a 
financial lift in another year or two 
Plans are to give NATO a nuclear de- 
terrent of its own. The essence of these 
plans is to put 12 U.S.-built Polaris 
submarines under the control of th 
Supreme Allied Commander, with the 


cost of the submarines being borne 
largely by the European members of 
NATO. 

¢ Hard Figures—Meanwhile, in Wash 


ington, government officials are trying 


to put some hard dollar figures on the 
savings that should come from Eisen- 
hower’s 7-point program. And officials 
in other government agencies already 
are questioning the Treasury’s $1-bil- 
lion estimate. Some of these officials 
figure that eventual savings may not 
amount to more than $600-million, and 
that during 1961 it will be hard to re- 
alize more than half that amount 

You have to look at the military ex- 
penditures involved to get an idea of 
how difficult it is to estimate precisely 
what the savings will be. Here’s a 
breakdown of the $3-billion spent 
abroad by the Defense Dept. during 
fiscal 1960 (planned spending for fiscal 
1961 already has been cut to $2.8-bil- 
lion): 

(Millions of dollars) 

Personal spending by military 


personnel and dependents $650 
Outlays by PXs (approx.) 200 
Overseas construction 286 
Services bought abroad 759 
Procurement under Mutual Assist 

ance Program 130 


Procurement of materials, sup- 

plies, and equipment for armed 

forces 995 
¢ Pinpointing the Savings—When off- 
cials go through this list and hundreds 
of detailed breakdowns trying to apply 
the President’s new orders, they find it 
almost impossible to put exact figures 
on the potential savings. 

l'ake, for example, the order to re- 
duce by some 284,000 the number of 
dependents of servicemen and other 
Defense Dept. personnel stationed over- 
seas. It is proposed to do this over a 
period of 19 months simply by not 
replacing the 15,000 or so dependents 
who normally return to the U.S. in 
ny given month. Since it is estimated 
that each dependent abroad causes a 
drain of about $1,000 per year on the 
balance of payments, the theoretical 
saving would be in the neighborhood of 
$300-million a veat 

\ BUSINESS WEEK r¢ porter in Ger- 
many, in a quick check of the reactions 
of servicemen there to the new order, 
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found that the majoritv of men inte! 
viewed said they would keep their de 
pendents with them at their own ex 
pense if forced to choose. 

Finally, it remains to be seen how 

much less bachelor soldiers—lonely and 
entertainment hungry—will spend 
abroad than would soldiers with 
families. 
e U.S. Sources—The prospects for cut 
ting the balance-of-pavments deficit by 
shifting present procurement of for 
eign goods and services for personal 
use bv U.S abroad to U.S 
sources are equally hard to pin down 
accurately. The official estimate is that 
approximately $200-million a year can 
be saved eventually in this wav. But 
this mav be optimistic. 

For one thing, there is some over 
lapping between the hoped-for savings 
through reducing the number of de 
pendents abroad and through requir- 
ing overseas commissaries and PXs_ to 
buv their wares in the U.S. Obvi 
ously, with fewer dependents abroad, 
‘total PX sales should decline so that 
the saving in dollars through shifting 
buving to the U.S. will be less than 
that suggested by simply adding up 
current PX expenditures for forcign 
goods 

Officials also find it hard to guess to 
what extent servicemen and others using 
PXs and commissaries will buv foreign 
goods—particularly luxury items—on lo 
cal overseas markets once thev no longer 
ire available at attractive prices through 
official stores. Nor is it clear to what 
extent it will be possible to replace 
the 280,000-odd foreign emplovees with 


forces 


service personnel. 

¢ Military Procurement—When it 
comes to military procurement of for 
goods for other than PX and 
commissary use, which now is running 
it around $1-billion a vear, the problem 
is one \ large part of thes« 
expenditures is for jet fuel, motor gaso 
line, and other petroleum products, and 
for fresh fruit, vegetables, and other 
foods for the troops. The Pentagon is 
looking hard at all these purchases to 
find places where it makes sense to 
trv to substitute U.S. for foreign sources 
of supply. This mav not be easy, espe- 
cially in the case of petroleum. 

\ drastic shift of the International 
Cooperation Administration’s procure- 
ment from foreign to U.S. sources 
with the goal of saving about $330-mil 
lion a vear—raises the same sort of dif 
ficultv. To understand this, you have 
to look at the figures again 

Total offshore procurement by ICA 
during fiscal 1960 was $506.6-million 
Of this, roughly $200-million was for 
products either not produced in the 
U.S. or of which the U.S. is a net 
importer. The big items: $46.9-million 
worth of petroleum and products, $27 
million worth of sugar, $10.3-million 


cign 


of cost. 
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of wool, $$8.4-million of crude rubber 
In addition there were purchases of 
nonferrous metal ores, wool varns, veg« 
table fibers, cord twine, and hemp. 
(hree limitations facing ICA’s efforts 
to shift procurement to the U.S. ar 

e Increased cost of aid program 
\n example is pharma 
ceuticals, which are much more expen 
sive in the U.S. than abroad. Of total 
procurement of pharmaceuticals of 
$26.3-million in fiscal 1960 $19.6-mil 
lion was procured abroad. 

e Spare parts in manv cases must 
be procured in Europe to repair ma 
chinerv procured there in the past. This 
is particularly important in the case of 
ICA aid to India 
*U.5 have been 
to bid on ICA contracts because 
of the red tape involved or other rea 


sons 


that mav result 


manufacturers 
slow 


It is not clear now just how man 
U.S. firms will follow up the President’s 
order by bidding for aid contracts. If 
they don’t bid, there can be no sale 

¢ Where It Hurts—In making cuts in 
military spending, and in shifting ICA 
buving to U.S. sources, Washington 
will try to avoid any squeeze on the 


underdeveloped countries. Virtually all 
the savings w come from Wester 


Europe and J 
la 


ipan, where gold and dol 
been rising rapidly over 
the past three vears 
It is in these areas that the 
U.S. militarv forces are concentrated 
\pproximately half of the $3-billion 
in military spending for fiscal 1960 wa 


r reserves ha 


bulk of 


in four nations—West Germany (S$ 

million), Fran $285-million), Britain 
$300-million), and Japan ($360-mil 
lion). Moreover ICA spent $268-million 


in Europe and $115-million in Japan. 

There is no that the govern 
ments of any of our big allies are seri 
ously worried about the pending cuts 
in their dollar income. 

However, certain industries and in 
dividual firms abroad are bound to be« 
hurt. For example, Japan’s top auto 
producer, Toyota Motor Co., Ltd., sells 
20% of its production cither to the 
U.S. military or to U.S. aid agencies 
During the first two davs of this week 
l'oyota stock dropped violently on the 
lokvo market. ‘The Japanese steel in- 
dustry concerned, especiall; 
ibout its sales to India. Japan has sold 
$60-million worth of steel to India since 
1957, largely paid for by ICA and the 
Development Loan Fund. 

In France, Nord Aviation mav_ be 
hit. his company is France's big 
producer of anti-tank wire-guided mis- 
and alreadv has sold thousands 
of these to the U.S. Seventh Army in 
L-urope. Then, too, French construction 
companies have done quite a business 
in building schools and welfare facili- 
ties for the U.S. armv. In France, 
and throughout most of Western Eu- 
rope, hotel owners are worried about 
the loss of business from U.S. depend- 
ents. 

Some American industries will bene- 
fit from the shift of government spend 
ing to the U.S. Fuels and processed 
foods are potentially substantial items 
Sales of U.S. consumer durables, pat 
ticularly household appliances through 


sign 


also 1S 


sile a. 


the PXs, mav pick up. Yet, U.S 
banking installations in muilitarv cen 
ters mav find that their business is 


urtailed. 





New Cargo Plane Heralds Lower Rates 


Canadair Ltd.'s CL Fortv-Four cargo 
urplane took off on its first test hop 
last week. bringing closer the era of 
lower air cargo rates. The big turbo 


prop has a hinged tail section (the 
streamlined hinge housings can be seen 
behind — the wing) for easier 
‘straight-in” loading and unloading. Its 
vill be more than 66,000 Ib 


necal 


pavload 


5 


compared with the 32,000-lb. capacity 
of the converted DC-7 now being used 
by several airlines. The plane, manufac 
tured by a subsidiary of General D\ 
namics Corp., has been ordered by thre¢ 
U.S. all-cargo lines: Seaboard & West 
em Airlines, the Flving 
and Slick Airways. It is due to begin 
scheduled services next spring 
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@ Surface harmony of Presidential changeover may 


be broken by party differences in fiscal views. 


@ Eisenhower is determined to show a surplus in his 


January Budget Message. Surplus may be around $1-billion. 


@ Kennedy’s fiscal advisers predict the Eisenhower 
budget will be too high on revenue, too low on spending. 


Behind the polite facade of the Presi- 
dential transfer—the courtesy calls and 
friendly consultations—a bitter partisan 
clash is building up 

It will break into the open over the 
budget for fiscal 1962 that Pres 
Eisenhower is preparing for submission 
to Congress early in Januar 

Firm orders have been issued in the 
key spending agencies: Hold total spend- 
ng plans ngidly below the total rev- 
nues the Treasury Dept. decides it can 
expect in fiscal 62 
¢ Last Testament—Fisenhower is _pic- 
tured as adamant. His final Budget 
Message—in effect his last will and testa- 
ment as a fiscal conservative—must show 
1 surplus. The exact amount, which 
iwaits last-minute estimates of rec ipts 
from the Treasury, is not likely to be 
lose to the $4.2-billion surplus that 
Eisenhower originally announced last 
January for the current fiscal vear 
1960-61. Due to the business slow 
lown, this has since shrunk 
billion in official forecasts. This is based 
on estimates that 1960-61 receipts 
will reacn 
litures of $80.4-billion 

l’or nex 1 1961-62—the 


] ] 1) } + ; 
nuc outlook 1 t Alun un 


$81.5-billion, a 
t vear—fisca 


} 
ertain business yndittion l'reasur\ 
yrognosticators are likely to estimate it 
> 1 
it around $82-billion, I perhaps as 


high as $83-billion \s for the 1961-62 


pending timates, the m to be 
heading for ymething under $82- 
1 
non 
stimat f both revenue and spend 
yf S1-billion 


: 
either way between now and 


ig are subject to swing 


r 
) ) 


} 


the final freezing of figures late in 
December 


l'o fiscal specialists in the Kenned\ 


imp, this means th Eisenhower 
udget is likely to be too high on the 
evenu de, and too low on _ th 
pending sid 
¢ Criticisms—They question whether 
Eisenhower will sufficiently acknowl 
dge the business slowdown as a drag 
m receipts He'll never admit he is 
handing us a recession,”” one Kennedy 
lide puts it If he did, he might have 
to post a deficit.” 

Th . s ] " +} + T } 
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hower’s budget will show some of the 
big spending programs, such as defense, 
with lower spending figures than career 
experts in government believe will be 
necessary. 

“The idea is to make us look bad 
when the budget goes sour, as it likely 
will,” a Kennedy stalwart sums up. 

Democrats both in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and in Congress are certain 
to attack the budget when it is de- 
livered. But more is involved than mere 
haggling over figures for partisan advan- 
tage. All the concerns of the national 
government come to rest finally in the 
Budget Message, and the clash is one 
of basic philosophies. 
¢ “Reasoned Appeal’ —Eisenhower and 
his chief budget architect, Maurice H 
Stans, have come to see the annual 
message as a reasoned appeal to Con- 
gress and the people to act responsibly, 
with the stress on self-denial and post 
ponement of wants. But, to Demo- 

s of the Kennedy tvpe, almost th¢ 
first business of government is to spend 


rot 
a 


monev for what they see as good cau 
One of Kennedv’s earliest appoint- 
ments is expected to be a Budget Di 
rector, who will sit in with Stans as the 
Fisenhower message is hammered into 
final form. The Kennedy representative 
will be powerless to affect the messag« 
or the figures in anv wav. The law 
states that Fisenhower alone is respon- 
sible for submitting the fiscal 1962 
budget, though Kennedy and the Demo- 
rats in Congress are free to change the 
Eisenhower plan anv way the 


fit as the necessary appropriations ar¢ 
idopted. 
¢ Double Doubts—As Fisenhower and 


stans prepare the Administration's vale 
lictorv thev ar confronted with tw 
major problems the future 1 
f busine ind the ines¢ ipabli upward 
push of federal programs long since un 


mate of receipts in 1960-61 by $2 
billion to adjust to a probable drop in 
orporation profits from $51-billion to 
$47-billion. One question is whet 


this should be adjusted downward sti 
more It’s a decision that will be held 
as Daal 


p until the possible moment 


Party Clash Over Budget Looms 


The other major factor in receipt 
personal income, is giving the Adm 
istration something to 1CCI ibout 
Personal income rose to a 
nual rate of $409.6-billion in Oct 


ind may well keep on growing d 


business uncertainties, as it did during 
the recession of 1957-58. Each $ 

lion dollar rise in personal income vield 
$1-billion additional revenue—that is a 


rule of thumb used in the budget-ma 


ng agencies 


¢ Possible Boost—Th t is pr 
that the Administration will forecast at 
least a modest rise in receipts for fiscal 


1962 over this vear’s level, on the a 


sumption that Orporation receipts ha 


already been lowered enough and that 
nothing will halt th mtinuing 
ward push of personal incomes 

On _ the spending sid built-in 
creases will total sor $1.7-billion 
fiscal 1961-62, chiefly for defens« 
programs, farm price support 
housing, urban renew foreign aid, and 
eterans’ benefits. This does not mean 
the spending total will itomaticall 
rise by $1.7-billion th 
there will be offsetting luctions. B 
the built-ins are by far the most p« 


ful factor wor 
side of the budget: without them, I 


hower and Stan ule ] 
with a substantial cut in total outlays 
ind with Eisenhower in h t 
mood, they pi ] 


| 
e President’s Stand—‘‘Fisenh 
nore strongly against spending than 
time since I’ve known him n t 
eran of the Administration I] 
balance-of-payment robl 
reason. Democratic crit n during t 
impaign is another; Kennedy's p1 
to pend mor! mon . on 
of Nixon’s defeat at the poll 


other reasons ymmoniv g n 


sting 
hower’s mood ” “a — 
that of two vears ago when h er 
to the weeping D “1 rat ict 
the Congressional election eX 
ber, 1958, with a lenge t 
Democrats for a showdown fight 
th budget 

Stans insists. however. that t] ‘ 
le 1S NOW prepa! ng v l not 
tically low just t ch 

It will be a etree 
ust like th ne Fisenl 
mit if he wer - ‘ a 
Stans savs 
¢ For Defense—Def 


lich is running at tl 341.5 


} 


el this year, will b 


Stans has agreed to th l, Pent n 
budget makers say, but tl hing 


for an ever reat nc! Pentagon 
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experts believe they are running into 
a harsher economy line than they would 
have if Nixon had been the winner. 

Whatever the final Eisenhower rec- 
ommendation, this is one area where 
Kennedy seems certain to ask for an 
increase. If Eisenhower goes up $1- 
billion, for example, Kennedy is likely 
to ask for at least an additional billion 
dollars 
¢ Expansions—Among the programs 
that are expanding according to plan, 
the Maritime Administration will go 
from less than $300-million this year to 
about $350-million. The National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration will 
likely climb from $915-million to over 
$1-billion 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
originally expected its expenditures to 
$200-million in fiscal 1962 
over this vear, but there’s no decision 
vet from the Budget Bureau. 

Smaller, but politically sensitive pro- 
grams are being allowed to post modest 
increases by Stans and Eisenhower. The 
$46-million being spent this vear on re- 
search and development in minerals is 
almost sure to be boosted. The Federal 
Trade Commission is asking for a 50% 
increase to allow a closer policing of 
advertising and expects to get some- 
thing—though not all it’s asking. The 
rural development program of the 
Agriculture Dept. is down for a small 
increase. 

Despite Democratic fears, there is no 
evidence in this that Eisenhower is 
indulging in wholesale slashing with the 
idea of embarrassing Kennedy. Instead, 
the fight will be over the amount of 
mcreases. 

In addition to defense increases, Ken- 
nedv will ask higher outlavs for aid to 
depressed areas in the U.S., for schools 
and probably housing. 

* Kennedy’s Figures—Altogether the 
Kennedy proposals could easily add $4- 
billion to the spending level of the 
current fiscal vear, as against the $1.5- 
billion or so increase that seems likely 


rise some 


to be called for in the Fisenhower 
budget 


On one major point, the Democrats 
are certain to crv foul. Eisenhower is 
going to repeat the requests he made 
last January for increases in postal rates 
and in the aviation fuel tax—requests 
that Congress refused to take seriously 
Last time these requests came to $750 
million. For fiscal 1962 thev will total 
$1-billion, due to a rise in postal pav- 
I IIs 

In the past, Eisenhower has included 
such requested increases in his budget 
figures, as though he expected Congress 
to agree. He will probably do so again, 
which means that whatever surplus he 
proclaims in his message will almost 
automatically be reduced $1-billion by 
continued Congressional failure to enact 
these revenue measures 
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Canada Hits at U.S. Influence 


Diefenbaker government seeks to curb U.S. “domina- 
tion” of industry, plans legislation to encourage greater Ca- 
nadian ownership, require reports by U. S. subsidiaries. 


The Canadian government has served 
notice that the unruffled state of Can 
ada-U.S. relations over the past year is 
nearing an end 

Ihe speech from the throne, read at 
the opening of the Canadian Parlia 
ment last week—a speech that’s similar 
to the State of the Union message in 
the U.S.—warned of a fresh anti-U.S 
program. 

The speech made known that the 
administration headed by Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker intends to tak« 
steps to curtail U.S. control—“domina 
tion,” Canadians sav—over Canadian 
industry and resources, and to give 
Canadians a greater stake in their own 
country 

Specifically, it said 

¢ Legislation will be introduced 
to encourage greater participation by 
Canadians in ownership and control of 
Canada’s industrv and resources. 

¢ Foreign-controlled — businesses 
and labor organizations will be com 
pelled to disclose their Canadian finan- 
cial operations 

e The definition in the customs 
tariff of goods “of a class or kind made 
in Canada” will be revised. 
¢ Bill of Particulars—Announcement of 
the Diefenbaker program followed a 
speech to the Canadian Club of 
Toronto several davs earlier by James 
EK. Covne, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, lashing out at Canada’s foreign 
debt, the huge trade deficit with the 
U.S., and Canada’s large imbalance in 
international payments, and calling on 
Canada to “live within our means.” 

Coyne, who earlier proposed that 
U.S. and other foreign corporations 
should divest themselves of ownership 
of Canadian subsidiaries in which ther 
have more than 50% control (BW 
Oct.15'60,p172), rattled off a long list 
of figures to show Canada’s economi 
subservience 

Of the dividends paid by all Cana 
dian corporations, he said, 60% 
to nonresident stockholders; U.S. resi 
dents control 80% to 90% by 
of all foreign-controlled companies in 
Canada—and foreign companies and in 
vestors hold a controlling interest in at 
least 56% of all manufacturing indus 
trv in Canada 
¢ Program—Details of legislation to 
carrv out the program of encouraging 
greater Canadian participation in own 
ership and control of industry will not 
be spelled out until a bill is introduced 
But Prime Minister Diefenbaker has 
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made it clear in several speeches that he 
favors these steps: 

¢ Canadians should be permitted 
to buy stock in Canadian subsidiaries 
of U.S. parent companies. In some 
cases they now can do so, in others not. 

¢ Top executives of these subsidi- 
aries should be mainly Canadians. 

¢ Financial reports of these sub- 
sidiaries should be published separately 
from the operation of the U.S. parent. 

¢ Labor unions with their head- 
quarters in the U.S. should make their 
Canadian operations known in detail. 

As for tariffs, legislation will be in- 
troduced to provide greater protection 
against alleged underselling and dump- 
ing of surpluses in Canada by the U.S.., 
Japan, Germany, and others. The tariff 
will be “modernized” and the _ tariff 
board increased from five to six so it 
can be divided into two panels. 
¢ Industry Reaction—Initial reaction of 
Canadian industry to the program is 
mixed. Canadian industry leaders, while 
desirous of greater Canadian control, 
are cautious in regard to the proposed 
legislation. Many express the view that 
there is not much the government can 
do in the way of restrictive legislation 
that would really give Canadians con- 
trol of U.S. subsidiaries. 

One Canadian head of a U.S. sub- 
sidiary would like to participate in the 
financial success of the subsidiary 
through purchase of its shares, and 
favors legislation if no other method 
can make that possible. Others cite the 
case of another Canadian subsidiary 
which vainly sought Canadian funds 
through a major brokerage house, and 
finally had to turn to a U.S. insurance 
company. Manv U.S. subsidiaries point 
out that they have already “Canadian- 
ized” their organizations and are pub- 
lishing the desired information. 
¢ Autos and Magazines—Some steps 
are already being taken by Canada. ‘Fhe 
government has announced higher duty 
valuations on U.S. and European im 
ported cars, effective Dec. 1. 

In the field of magazines, a three-man 
Royal Commission has begun hearings 
on how to curtail foreign competition. 
I'he commission has been told that two 
U.S. magazines—Time and Reader's 
Digest—“gobble up” between them 
43% of all advertising money spent on 
publications in Canada, that four out 
of five magazines read by Canadians 
ire published in the U.S., that eco 
nomic disaster threatens Canada’s gen- 
eral magazines. 
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DEDICATION of Chicago's convention hall, McCormick Place, TOURING businessmen are conveyed about exhibit floor 
was attended by many businessmen. Navy band provided fanfare. tractor-pulled cars. Exhibit area is equal to six football fields 
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MCCORMICK PLACE, with 306,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space, is Chicago’s bid to win back convention business going to other cities. 


Will It Pull Conventions Back to 


With a flurry of trumpets, a banquet, is expected to boost the Windy City’ American Medical A 
ind a speech by Arthur H. Motley, take” from visitors by $27-million next eled out for 
president of the U.S. Chamber of  vear and $37.5-million by vearend 1963 has reschedul 
Commerce, Chicago last weekend dedi- Last vear, the “gate” slipped $39-mil- Super Market 
cated McCormick Place—the city’s $35- lion below the postwar peak of aln ently in Atl 


million, 10-acre lakefront exposition $209.7-million in 1955 has booked 


center and showplac« ¢ Business Returns—More important innual basis; 
McCormick Place is more than the McCormick Place is luring back busi wares Manufa 

namesake of Col. Robert R. Me ness lost to other cities in the past few _ its July get-tog 

Cormick, late publisher of the Chicago vears. Although Chicago last year drew While McCorn 
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r'ribune who as early as 1927 was advo 931 conventions and trade shows com new 
ating a giant exhibition center for the pared to 750 for New York—its big _ battle with « 

city The neoclassic building is Chi rival—that was a significant drop fro1 ties. The n 
cago’s answer to challengers such as 1,257 held in 1956 ft. of exhibit 
Detroit’s new Cobo Hall (BW—Oct.22 McCormick Place already is booked ireas to Chi 


0.p30) and New 4 1 » 85° ipacity through 1962 Ch ind trade sh 
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KITCHEN facilities for McCormick Place can turn out meals AIRFIELD handling helicopter shuttle service from Chicago’s 
for groups up to 25,000. These broilers handle 670 steaks at a time two major airports is just a stone’s throw from convention center. 
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Metropolitan Fair & Exposition Au theater seating 5,000; a 500-seat recital 

thority, wh perates the center hall; permanent art gallery; “gg room 

¢ Structure—Vicwed from a ramp lead with capacity for 650: and ; cafeteria 

ing to th teel and sculptured cor gee ag 1,800 Breast an hour 
Amphitheater (580,000 sq. ft.); Navy crete struct McCormick Place r Trouble Brewing—C hicagoans are 
Pier (350,000 sq. ft.); the Coliseum  sembles a giant split-level ranch house counting on McCormick Place to bul 
(90,000 sq. ft.); the Chicago Stadium _ built into th ype of Lake Michigan’s —wark their convention and trade show 
(seating 22,600); and miajor hotels with — shoreling ’Srd Street. Its solid ex- business, but thev’re keeping a weather 
their own show and meeting areas. terior at tl ibit hall level is broke1 eve on what's happening to Detroit's 
¢ Horses Pay Off—While it may take only by tl glass entrances and one attempt to become a convention capi 
business away from these competitors, huge pict ndow. tal. Exhibitors at the American Bot 
McCormick Place has taken no tax One huge floor provides 306,000 sq tlers of Carbonated Beverages Assn 
money out of the pockets of Chicago ft. of unobstructed display space t convention there complain _ bitterly 
ins. In part, it is the hall that horses may be u intact, subdivided into about high labor costs in Cobo Hall 
built. Its $35-million cost was financed _ three lf-contained show areas, or And the American Legion is changing 
in part ($10-million) by Cook County’s turned into a banquet or convention its mind after earlier promises to hold 
iccumulated share of 1% of the state hall seating 25,000 its 1962 convention in Detroit, because 
tax on pari-mutuel betting at horse race Below bit level, but not yet cor of lack of hotel space. This in turn 
tracks. ‘The rest was raised by sale of a _ pleted, will 20 meeting rooms that _ is spurring efforts to form a company to 


$25-million 5% revenue bond issue of can hold f1 200 to 2,000 persons; a build a new civic center hotel 
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@ Businessmen’s efforts in the recent campaign 


ranged from getting employees to vote to taking stands on 


candidates and issues. 


@ Though many employees were spurred into politi- 
cal activity, it’s hard to tell which party benefited most. 


@ Encouraged by the reception from their workers, 


many companies plan to continue or expand their programs. 


What effect did the efforts of com- 
panies to encourage their employees’ 
political activity have on the election? 
Both the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees think business’ 
attempts to stir up interest brought “a 
lot more people into the campaign.” 
Corporate employees turned out to vote, 
gave and collected money, worked for 
their parties, even ran for office. 

But there isn’t much evidence that 
all this actually helped put any business 
point of view across at the polls. Some 
cynics even give company get-out-the- 
vote drives credit for rounding up 
Democratic margins in key states. 

Even so, BUSINESS WEEK reporters, 
talking to companies all over the coun- 
try last week, found no sign that the 
morning after Nov. 8 had dulled their 
enthusiasm for political action. 
¢ Different Goals—One reason the re- 
sults were hard to gauge was that com- 
pany programs differed in both 
objectives and methods. Some com- 
pany executives tried to influence em- 
ployee thinking—on issues and even on 
candidates. Others said they encour- 
aged political activity as a matter of 
“good corporate citizenship” and in- 
sisted they didn’t care how the vote 
came out. 

* Who Benefited?—It was hard to tell 
which party benefited. A spokesman 
for the Democratic National Commit- 
tee assumed it was the GOP but 
doubted that, at least so far as money 
went, the edge was as great “as you 
might think. . . . Chances are the Re- 
publicans would have gotten that 
money anyhow and the Democrats 
not.” Said a Republican National 
Committee representative, “We were 

trying to develop supplemental 
manpower after the debacle of 1958.” 

Manpower apparently was the big 
contribution that companies made. 
Graduates of political action courses 
designed by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, and others now number 
in six figures. As a result, the Re- 
publicans estimate that about 31,000 
idditional workers at all levels came to 
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the party’s aid. The Democrats were 
less specific but agreed there were “a 
lot.” 

¢ Candidates—Star exhibits were two 
Republican congressmen, Herman T. 
Schneebeli and Dr. Durward G. Hall. 
Schneebeli, a Williamsport, Pa., com- 
mission distributor for Gulf Oil Corp., 
first went to Congress when the men in 
his political action class suggested he 
run to fill an unexpired term; he was 
re-elected this fall. Hall, a Springfield, 
Mo., physician just elected, had long 
beaten the drum for business political 
activity as head of the Missouri Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Citizenship Respon- 
sibility Council. 

Ten Ford Motor Co. employees in 
Michigan stood for state and county 
office; two, both Democrats, won seats 
in the state legislature. Less successful 
were a Dow Chemical Co. Democrat, 
who failed to win election to Congress, 
and two Hercules Powder Co. Repub- 
licans, who lost races for lieutenant 
governor of Delaware and mayor of 
Wilmington. Gulf Oil reported three 
mayors and a number of city council- 
men elected. About a dozen graduates 
of A. O. Smith Corp.’s political educa- 
tion course were candidates, more than 
half were successful. 
¢ Party Workers—Many more worked 
hard for their parties. Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works estimates 20% to 
25% of its course graduates were ac- 
tive; First National Bank of St. Louis, 
10%; Bucyrus-Erie Co., more than a 
third. Armco Steel Corp. figures 300 
to 500 of its employees took part in 
the campaign; Acrojet-General Corp., 
200 to 300. 

Mostly, these were estimates. While 
many companies didn’t even try to find 
out what happened, others are making 
an effort to measure the participation. 
Republic Steel Corp. is surveying all 
the graduates of its course. Out of the 
first 171 to reply, 101 said they had 
taken an active part in politics this year; 
only 60 had done so before the course 

About three months ago, Ernest 
Tupper, manager of American Can 
Co.’s government relations department 





Companies’ Role in the Election 


surveyed 2,673 course graduates. Nearly 
half the 849 who replied were working 
in local party jobs. 

¢ Donations—ligures on campaign col- 
lections were particularly hard to come 
by. Many companies simply turned 
their envelopes over unopened. Thos« 
who kept track reported mixed results 

The contribution rate in Whirlpool 
Corp.'s divisions ranged from 2% to 
8% of the employees. Dallas County 
Democratic campaign chairman Bar 
foot Sanders reported “$9.02 from 
Texas Instruments’ campaign. Another 
company sent over $2, but one of the 
$1 checks was made out to the Repub- 
lican Party, and I forwarded it.” The 
Republicans did better, but Harry Bass, 
Dallas GOP finance chairman, still said 
his take from local company collection 
drives was “practically mil.” 

Aerojet, on the other hand, collected 
$60,000 from 18,000 of its 24,000 em- 
plovyees, for an average of $3.30 per 
person. Voluntary payroll deductions 
made it easier for Aerojet workers to 
give this vear than in 1958, when 
11,000 emplovees averaged $2.30 

Some political activists took their 
voting drives seriously. In Fremont, 
Mich., only a little more than 60% of 
the eligibles had voted by noon on 
Election Day. Graduates of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce political action class 
ran through IBM cards to identify the 
laggards, then formed a_ telephone 
brigade to tell them automobile deal- 
ers had rides waiting. Final voting per- 
centage: 94.6%. 
¢ Registration Drives—Ralph  Elvers 
owner and president of Rae Co., Inc., 
a small Indianapolis producer of trans- 
formers, had a registration drive back- 
fire on him. During an afternoon coke 
break he offered his employees the rest 
of the day off and the use of a company 
bus if they would go to the court- 
house. The next week six topflight core 
winders quit because they resented 
being pushed into registering. Their 
departure halted production, and the 
company ran in the red for a month, 
but Elvers insists he would do it again 

Some companies were able to count 
the registrations they got. Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., sold some 3,200 poll tax 
1eceipts, and Aerojet signed up 5,000 
emplovees in the plant. Retail Credit 
Co. found only 40% of its emplovees 
were registered. Car pools to take work- 
ers out to register on company time 
brought the total up to 74% 
¢ Taking a Stand—But most companies 
found results of their actions difficult, 
if not impossible, to measure. This was 
particularly true of companies that took 
stands on specific issues 

Joseph L. Hudson, Jr., vice-president 
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flexible telephone ever offered to business. A 
new concept in telephone design and service. 


(. What’s Western Electric’s big job 
in the Bell Telephone System? 


A. Since 1882 we’ve been providing 
ever-improving telephones and telephone 
equipment...that’s our main job as the 
manufacturing and supply unit of the 


Bell System. 
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and general manager of J. L. Hudson 
Co., sent a “personalized communica- 
tion” to employees favoring an_in- 
crease in the Michigan sales tax. 
Worthington Corp. executives, in a 
company bulletin distributed to five 
New Jersey plants, opposed a proposal 
to — partial exemptions from the 
real estate tax for senior citizens. Voters 
approved both propositions. 

1. E. Prichard, a vice-president of 
C. P. Clare & Co., Chicago subsidiary 
of Universal Controls, Inc., contributed 
an article to the company magazine 
urging employees to vote for Samuel 
W. Witwer, a director of the company, 
for the U.S. Senate against Paul H 
Douglas. Though Douglas won easily, 
Prichard thinks the Clare office people 
supported Witwer 

Don S. Greer, president of J. W. 
Greer Co., a small manufacturer of 
production machinery and materials 
handling equipment in Wilmington, 
Mass., sent a letter from his home to 
more than 200 emplovees. He criti- 
cized Kennedy for ties to the labor 
movement, which, said Greer, “is run 
by bosses and is undemocratic.” He 
followed up with a debate against a 
union district representative in the 
plant cafeteria. About 250 workers and 
wives turned out, but Greer doesn’t 
know how their votes were affected. 
* Improved Business Climate—Some 
companies, even without hard-and-fast 
evidence, think their efforts have helped 
the business climate. A General Elec- 
tric Co. spokesman in Boston finds the 
Massachusetts legislature is now “more 
inclined to take a second look’”’ at the 
economic impact of its measures. John 
I’. McCarty, manager of plant and com- 
munity relations at GE’s Appliance 
Park in Syracuse, N. Y., gives “better 
political education” credit for a “so- 
phisticated” voter reaction there (an 
overwhelming margin for Nixon plus 
defeat of a Republican who last Jan- 
uary supported Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s tax program over strong objec- 
tions from some constitutents). 

St. Louis businessmen feel they 
played a big part in getting local voters 
to approve a charter amendment re- 
moving a $10,000 ceiling on municipal 
salaries this vear after two earlier de- 
feats. Armco Steel Corp. thinks busi- 
ness people’s entry into Ohio politics 
was a factor in the Republican victory 
there. 

Encouraged by what they consider a 
good reception from their employees, 
most of the companies BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters talked to plan to continue or 
even expand their programs. American 
Cyanamid Co. will offer its political 
action course to more than 1,000 em- 
ployees in 1961. American Can, which 
got its “feet wet’ with a program for 
management people only, now hopes to 
move down to other groups 
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Next Move on Cuban Losses 


Most companies plan to claim tax loss write-offs but 


tax experts haven’t decided just how to handle claims. 


Fidel Castro’s cold war against U.S 
business in Cuba is going to put a crimp 
in the tax take of the Internal Revenue 
Service this year. Nearly $1-billion 
worth of U.S. business properties in 
Cuba have by now been seized by the 
Castro government. Scores of U.S. 
companies have thus incurred substan- 
tial tax-deductible losses. 

In theorv, and if all the losses were 
allowed by IRS at their maximum, 
U.S. businesses would reduce their 
taxes or collect refunds to the extent 
of about $500-million. The companies 
would simply charge off the value of 
the property they've lost in Cuba and 
get back from IRS about half of the 
value of their losses—figured on the 
basis of the 52% corporation tax. 

But in practice, things aren't going 

to be nearly so simple as that. One 
indication of this is that only a handful 
of the companies whose Cuban plant 
and property have been seized have yet 
decided how they'll handle their tax 
returns for 1960. Most of them fg- 
uratively shrug their shoulders and say 
their lawyers and tax experts are still 
considering the problem. 
e Can’t Delay—About the only point 
on which there is a unanimous opinion 
among tax attorneys is that if any 
company plans to claim a tax loss, it 
will have to claim it in this year’s in- 
come returns; there’s a solidly estab- 
lished rule that loss claims won’t be 
allowed if they are delayed. 

Even United Fruit Co., with its long 
experience in having property seized 
from it by Central American republics, 
is not sure exactly how it will handle 
its Cuban losses. “We will,” says one 
of its executives, “take some sort of 
write-off . . . but we have until the end 
of the year to make up our mind on the 
precise formula we'll follow.” 

United Fruit put a book value of 
$38-million on its plant and real estate 
in Cuba. 

Swift & Co., more decisive than 
most, has already written off the $5.8- 
million worth of its assets seized in 
Cuba and says it will claim this amount 
as a loss in its 1960 income tax return. 
¢ Other Big Losers—Lawyers at Free- 
port Sulphur Co. think they have a 
more complex problem to deal with 
Freeport’s Moa Bay property in Cuba 
was seized at a time when the plant 
was not operating. Where this puts 
the company’s tax position is one of the 
problems the lawyers are mulling over 
now. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) says 


it will claim a tax-deductible loss on 


the $75-million worth of plant taken 
by the Castro government; it will not 
specify the formula it will usc 

American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
which lost its 60% interest in Cuban 
Electric Co., hasn’t decided yet what 
kind of loss claim it will make 
e Matter of Degree—Behind all this 
indecisiveness lie two sets of prob 
lems. The first is pretty academic an 
may have little or no effect on a com 
pany’s tax position. This is the ques- 
tion of just how the property happened 
to be taken away from its U.S. owner 
Some of it was “expropriated,” by the 
Cuban government, some was “inter 
vened,” and some was “nationalized.’ 

A corporation lawyer in New York 

explains that, normally, when a gov- 
ernment “intervenes” in a business, it 
takes over the operation of that busi- 
ness and all profits continue to go back 
to the owners. With careful understate- 
ment he adds: “That sense of ‘interven- 
ing’ doesn’t seem to apply in Cuba.” 
e Limits on Claims—The second set 
of problems is much more likely to 
keep lawyers busy right up to the tax 
deadline, for it involves decisive limits 
on the amount that IRS may allow 
companies to claim as losses 

Tax attornevs say there are large dif- 
ferences in the claims a company can 
make, depending on whether the seized 
operation was a branch, a U.S. sub- 
sidiary, or a foreign subsidiary. One 
corporation lawyer says companies that 
set up foreign subsidiaries to hand 
their Cuban operation—thus avoiding 
U.S. tax on foreign carnings—mav find 
the move has boomeranged on them 

“The Cuban seizures,” he savs, “will 
not result in a U.S. tax deduction for 
such a company, even though it may 
also have operations in the U.S. and 
may owe U.S. taxes on income made 
here . . . [setting up foreign subsidi- 
aries] may be advantageous so long 
as they earn profits, but it creates real 
problems if there’s a major loss.” 

And what if Castro’s government is 
overthrown and the properties are re- 
turned? Most U.S. companies that held 
property in Cuba echo United Fruit in 
saying that they don’t believe any tax- 
loss claims they might make will 
jeopardize their nght to get their plan 
and real estate back again. United 
Fruit adds: “If it were to happen, 
could be sure that the property would 
not be in as good a condition as it was 
when seized from us; thus, at least part 


of the loss claim would still be valid.” 
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pping Power Applied to Horsepower! | 


Interstate System has been making on-time deliveries 


to the automotive industry for more than 34 years! 


This is the kind of LTL and truckload service that separates the wheat from 
i the chaff. Interstate System offers direct, single-line, scheduled service to 
more than 9,000 points in 24 states — the fastest, most convenient deliveries 
shipping power, you should be. Call the Interstate System transportation 
specialists. We'r the Yellow Pages 
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in the industry. If you and your company are not now enjoying this kind of 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 











In Business 


Oops! AEC’s Arithmetic Wobbled— 
Allis-Chalmers Bid Accepted After All 


The Atomic Energy Commission's discovery that it 
had made a half-million-dollar error in simple arithmetic 
has caused AEC to reverse itself and award to Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. the job of supplying a 50,000-kw. 
advanced-type boiling water reactor for a California 
power project. 

Last June, AEC accepted a $12.5-million offer by 
General Electric to do the job. It said that GE offered 
better value at that price than Allis-Chalmers did with 
a lower bid that AEC figured was $11,260,370. When 
readdition revealed that the Allis‘Chalmers bid was 
really only $10,760,370, AEC announced that the GE 
proposal wasn’t that much better. 

GE plans to push the case further, arguing that its 
reactor is still admitted superior. 

(he reactor, part of AEC’s power demonstration pro- 
gram, will supply electricity to the Los Angeles Dept. of 
Water & Power and the Pasadena Municipal Light & 
Power Dept., which will operate the plant. 


New Little “Truck’”—a Cousin to Jeep 


To Be Offered by International Harvester 


The Willys Jeep will have some new competition 
early in January when International Harvester Co. intro- 
duces its Scout, which it describes as a compact, all- 
purpose vehicle that closely resembles a small pickup 
truck. Harvester says the Scout will compete with the 
lowest-priced U.$.-made car or truck, which should 
mean a factory list price around $1,700. 

Among its points in common with the Jeep are that 
it will come in two-wheel or four-wheel drive, and can be 
outfitted with snowplows, winches, and power take-offs. 
It will be powered with a new 4-cyl., 90-hp. engine, have 
100-in. wheelbase and an over-all length of less than 
13 ft. and seating space for three. The two-wheel drive 
model will weigh in at 2,800 Ib. The Scout will have 
removable steel enclosures over both cab and cargo 
space, 


Ghana and Aluminum Consortium Reach 


Accord on Financing Volta River Dams 


Financial details of the multimillion dollar hydroelec- 


tric and aluminum project on Ghana’s Volta River have 


finally been hammered out by the government of Ghana 
and a private Western aluminum consortium headed 
bv Kaiser Industri: \ug.27°60,p 36). 


The tract—whicl | be signed by Ghana, the 
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U.S., Britain, the World Bank, and Volta Aluminum 
Co., the Anglo-American-Canadian consortium—will be 
along these lines: 

¢ To pay for dams and facilities, beginning with a 
750,000-kw. setup at Kosombo Falls, the World Bank 
will put up $45-million and the U.S. $30-million, with 
Ghana supplying most of the remaining $100-million, 
aided by a loan from Britain. Of the U.S. contribu 
tion, $10-million will be tied to the purchase of Ameri 
can equipment. 

¢ Volta Aluminum Co. will build the smelter with 
an estimated $170-million in private funds. 

e Electricity for the smelter will be bought by 
Volta Aluminum from Ghana at a rate a bit under 3 


mills per kwh. 
<2 e o 


Campbell Soup Enlarges Its Menu, 
Acquires Pepperidge Farm Bakery 


Campbell Soup Co., which expanded into frozen 
foods in 1955, will move into the bakery business as well 
in January when it completes acquisition of Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc. Campbell will swap 357,413 of its shares 
for all outstanding Pepperidge stock, which at current 
market prices puts the deal around $25-million. 

Campbell will operate Pepperidge as a wholly owned 
subsidiary, retaining the management of the Rudkin 
family, which founded the bakery business and has re- 
tained full ownership until the present deal 


Kayser-Roth Corp., parent company of the swimsuit 
and sportswear maker, Catalina, Inc., has bought an- 
other major swimsuit company, Cole of California, for 
an undisclosed amount of cash 

Fred N. Cole, who built a mill knitting men’s long 
underwear into a major beach fashion house, has dis 
posed of his 100% ownership to Kayser-Roth. He will 
remain as board chairman of Cole of California, which 
will be operated as an autonomous division of Kayser 
Roth, continuing to compete with its sister, Catalina 
C. W. Frazier, Jr., of Catalina will become president 
ot Cole of California 


Defense Mobilizer Finds Imports 
No Threat to Steam Generator Makers 


Defense mobilizer Leo A. Hoegh last week issued a 
leng-anticipated finding that imports of heavy steam 
turbine generators are not threatening domestic pro 


duction capacity necded for national emergenc\ 

In 1959, a similar ruling covered heavy hydroel 
turbines and generators. Both cases were raised under 
the national security clause of the trade laws by domes 
tic interests, including the National Electric Manufa 
turers Assn., General Electric, and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. 

Hoegh found no “imbalance between foreign and 
domestic procurement.” He said that since 1951 only 10 


steam turbine generators of more than 10,000-kw. ca 
pacity had been ordered from abroad, and that in some 
cases the U.S. bids were nearly 50% higher than the 


successful foreign bids. 
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Anti-submarine missile is fired from destroyer USS Wilkinson. Note explosive flash which is diverted 
upward by a blast shield to protect the deck areas (OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO) 


Tough armor of Du Pont ZYTEL 
protects vital missile control cables 


Du Pont Zyre. nylon resin helps protect the vital electrical cables controlling 
the Navy's Mark 108 rocket launcher on the USS Wilkinson. This multi-con- 
ductor cable has a thin secondary insulation of clear ZyrTeL plus an extremely 
tough outside armor of black ZyTEL 

These two layers combine to make the cable exceptionally damage-resistant. 
The Zyre provides excellent resistance to abuse from heavy abrasion, moisture 
and petroleum chemicals. Because of this extra strength, the entire cable con- 
struction is thinner than would be possible with other materials. This makes the 
cable smaller in diameter and lighter in weight, which means the cable is easier 
and more economical to ship, handle and install. 

If you are keeping up with today’s rapid progress in the wire and cable field, 
it will pay you to investigate ZyTe or the other outstanding Du Pont plastics. 
For further information, write your wire and cable supplier or Du Pont Com- 
pany, Dept. D-1126, Room 2507Z, Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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HOW TO DESIGN A TRADEMARK 


Why, it’s easy as A-B-C. Just start with a simple shape, 
one that’s readily identified and easily remembered. 
(The Jenkins Diamond is a good example.) Then just fill 
in the blank spaces. That’s all there is to it, and almost 
anyone can do it! 


HOW TO MAKE IT 


Ah, that isn’t so easy nor so simple. 


A trademark is like a man’s signature: it can mean much 
or it can mean little. 


Time and performance make the difference. 


Take the Jenkins Bros. trademark. There’s nothing tricky 





about the design, certainly nothing fancy about the words. 


Yet buyers and specifiers of valves everywhere cpa. Se: 
know and respect this simple device, this mark. pe - 


Why? Because in all the years since 1864 there has been 
no compromise in the quality of Jenkins Valves. We know 


it; you know it. po ate 


And that is the only way we know to make a trademark 
meaningful. That will always be the Jenkins way of 





making valves. 





JENKINS BROS., 100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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Kennedy wins with a minority of the popular vote. The question of a 
mandate, or more precisely the absence of one, is being passed over lightly 
by Kennedy and his chief Democratic lieutenants. Kennedy himself has 
said, “The margin is narrow, but the responsibility is clear.” This means 
he intends to press ahead vigorously for the key legislative elements of his 
New Frontiers program. 


Kennedy’s Congressional leaders—Vice-Pres.-elect Johnson, Sen. Mike 
Mansfield, Speaker Sam Rayburn-——agree as one that the new Administra- 
tion can obtain passage of liberal housing, school aid, depressed areas, and 
medical care bills. 


The feeling hereabouts is that Kennedy will indeed win on these— 
and thus get the equivalent of a “retroactive mandate.” But the closeness 
of the election returns means he is going to have to work very hard for it. 


The total vote, about 68.4-million, deserves further note. In absolute 
terms, it means 6.4-million more Americans voted in 1960 than in the Presi- 
dential election of 1956. Even more important, it means that about 88% 
of the 87-million eligible Americans took the trouble to vote—an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage. 


It belies the frequently expressed supposition, often heard in the midst 
of a campaign that never really sparkled brilliantly for very long at a time, 
that the public did not really care much about either Kennedy or Nixon. 


Who failed to vote? Washington’s expert on the electorate, Richard 
M. Scammon of the Governmental Affairs Institute, suggests this profile of 
the missing voters: More are women than men; many are Southern Negroes, 
denied the right to vote; others are the rootless or the itinerant—the 
dwellers in city boarding houses, trailer court habitants, the military, con- 
struction workers, and migrant laborers who follow the nation’s farm har- 
vests from region to region. 

— = 


Democrats will blame Eisenhower for any business slump that might 
develop during the coming year. That’s the strategy behind Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas’ call for the Congressional Joint Economic Committee to examine 
current trends. Hearings will be held in Washington Dec. 7 and 8. 


No Kennedy policymakers or advisers will be asked to testify. Douglas 
is calling only non-political experts, many of them from the government 
career service. 


The idea is to build and document a factual record that Kennedy can 
cite if and when events warrant—first, to absolve himself of blame and, 
second, to bolster the case for some of his enlarged spending programs. 


Kennedy is sensitive to a religious “problem” in appointments—one 
that none of the Protestant occupants of the White House appears ever to 
have been much concerned about. 


Reports from Palm Beach where the President-elect is vacationing and 
working (page 25) say several of his top aides would have been publicly 
designated by now for high government jobs save for one fact: They are, 
as Kennedy is, members of the Roman Catholic Church. Where a Protestant 
President could move unhesitatingly to appoint Catholics, Kennedy chooses 
to move slowly. 


a 
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This sensitivity on Kennedy’s part is not new, but it may be somewhat 
more acute now that he has won the Presidency. Immediately after he won 
the nomination in July, for example, Kennedy probably would have chosen 
John M. Bailey of Connecticut to be his Democratic national chairman, if 
Bailey had not been a Catholic. Bailey still is ticketed for a top job with 
the new Administration but maybe not until well into 1961. 


Organized Protestant reaction to the election is calm, temperate. The 
organization called “Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State” says, in a formal statement, it is not alarmed about 
immediate federal laws. But it expects, and will oppose, “added pressure 
at the local level for public funds for parochial schools.” It also forecasts 
intensification of the battle about birth control, a prospect that seems most 
likely. Within the week, the Indian Ambassador to the United States has 
informally renewed his nation’s request for technical and scientific help 
in the inauguration of a birth control program in India. 


Robert F. Kennedy for Attorney General? It would be a political 
shocker, but the younger brother of the President-elect badly wants the job 
A story set adrift from Palm Beach, and printed in the newspapers, says 
Robert is being considered for the position. But, at this point, it is only 
a trial balloon. In other words, the President-elect wants to see whether 
such an appointment would arouse public protest. 


Gov. Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, assumed to have the inside 
track for Attorney General, is said to have told the Kennedys he would 
settle for another Cabinet job, or even wait until an opening occurs on the 
Supreme Court. His term as governor has two years to go. 


Robert Kennedy’s claim on the top legal job is based, in large part, 
upon the relentless attack he has carried on against Teamster Pres. James R 
Hoffa. This goes back to the time when Kennedy was chief counsel for the 
Senate’s labor rackets investigating committee. 


Robert Kennedy is no longer on the committee staff, but the committee 
intends to put Hoffa in its witness chair again next month. The Teamster 
boss is saying that, this time, he will invoke the Fifth Amendment, refuse 
to answer questions. Always before, he has given answers or claimed a 
faulty memory that obscured key facts. 


Defense contractors are under new cost-cutting pressures. The Pentagon 
is telling them to trim weapon development and production costs 


This is the program: Military contracting agencies are demanding more 
purchasing efficiency by their suppliers, are tightening up audits of con- 
tractors’ cost estimates, are taking closer looks at work farmed out by prime 
contractors to subcontractors. 


No holdbacks on progress payments to contractors are involved. This 
fiscal device, adopted by the Pentagon a few years back as a means of attain- 
ing temporary budget balance, is not being dusted off for use now. Behind 
the current moves: the 3% across-the-board cut in procurement funds 
that Congress ordered for this fiscal year. Congress’ aim was to nudge 
the military into stricter control without reducing the quantity of goods 
purchased. 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


PRESENTS 


A NEW SYMBOL 


OF GREATER USEFULNESS 


Essentially our new symbol is a single unit 
made up of separate and distinct parts. 

This strong, vigorous symbol, with its four 
sections bordering a square center, is indic- 
ative of our Bank’s character and diversity. 

We are many people and many depart- 
ments, all working toward a single purpose 
—greater usefulness to business, industry 
and the individual customer. 

In commercial or personal banking, trust or 
international services, we have experienced 
personnel and specialized departments to 
serve our friends at home or abroad. 

By our new and distinctive symbol we at 


Chase Manhattan hope to be recognized and 


identified as time goes on. But we are well 


aware that only by our works will we be known. 


THE i 
CHASE “St 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y 
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Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 





Behind your Allegheny Ludium salesman... 


stand 880 metal experts. This Allegheny Ludlum “‘back- 
held’ of engineers and service personnel has greater depth 
than that of any other specialty steel producer. The team 
consists of: 


380 Research and Development men—who create new 
alloys, find new applications for today’s alloys, and offer 
you every possible help in using them 


300 Quality Control men—who eagle-eye each manu- 
facturing phase with rigorous testing of all kinds. 


200 Customer Service men—who understand and solve 
customers’ special problems, eliminate extra work on order- 





ing and billing, answer inquiries promptly, and act as 
your expediter 

Remember this, too: Allegheny Ludlum is the only pr 

ducer ot all f rms oft stainless steel A-L also specializes in 
steels and alloys for the electrical and electronics industries 
carbides, tool and die steels; super-alloys for aircraft and 
missiles, and special exotic metals such as zirconium, 
molybdenum and beryllium 


Let your Allegheny Ludlum salesman put the right spe- 
cialists from his 880-man service team to work on you 
problem. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM — 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS 


EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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Wide Crack in 15% Agency Fee 


@ Shell Oil Co.’s new arrangement with its adver- 


tising agency—Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc.—opens the 


whole question of how agencies should be compensated. 


@ The Shell-Ogilvy arrangement is similar to a cost- 


plus contract, with claimed advantages for both sides. 


@ Madison Avenue reacts with little outright defense 


of the 15% fee, some question about the alternative. 


“The most important thing that’s 
happened in the advertising business in 
the last 50 vears.”” 

his is typical of Madison Avenue’s 
reaction to last week’s revelation that 
an important advertiser and its agency 
are openly replacing the time-honored 
15% commission by a fee svstem (BW— 
Nov.19°60,p52). 

Cyril Martineau, advertising manager 
of Shell Oil Co., and David Ogilvy, 
president of Shell’s newly appointed ad 
agency—Ogilvy, Benson & Mater, Inc.— 
revealed the new arrangement at the 
annual meeting of the Assn. of National 
Advertisers. It was at a similar meeting 
three years ago that ANA made public 
the controversial Frey report, which ex- 
pressed advertisers’ growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the 15% commission system. 
¢ Grew Up Together—lor Madison 
Avenue, the 15% commission is as hal- 
lowed an institution as the advertising 
agency itself. ‘Their pedigrees are inter- 
twined; they grew up together. The 
first modern ad agency was N. W. Aver 
& Son, Inc., founded in 1869, and Aver 
introduced the 15% commission system 
in 1876. 

Before Aver’s time, agencies were 
mere space brokers for the newspapers, 
buying space at wholesale and selling it 
for whatever the trafic would bear; 
sometimes they even took inventories of 
space, like anv other seller of a com 
modity. 

Newspapers were then the dominant 
advertising medium. Aver convinced 
them that a stable discount of 15% was 
in their interest: he then charged th« 
client the papers’ full list price for the 
space used. The same svstem was later 
extended to magazines, radio, and tele 
vision 

Meanwhile, agencies underwent a 
ransformation. From being selectors of 
media, they became primarily preparers 
of advertising material. The econom\ 
grew from a crude stage of capital for- 
mation to an advanced level 
umer abundance; whole new 


+ 


of con 
media 
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fields have opened up since the original 
Ayer’s dav. Yet the 15% commission 
on space and time bought bv advertisers 
remained the principal source of agenc\ 
income. 

¢ No Basic Change—In some cases, 
the 15% system was modified for spe- 
cial types of advertising or to shave 
percentage for clients under special 
circumstances. As time went on, the 
agencies also added what amounts t 
a 15% fee on materials for newspaper 
and magazine advertising—such mate 
rials as engravings, plates, and 
The supplier of these materials bills 


mats 


the agency, and the agency adds its 
fee in billing the client. 
The item for materials is relatively 


small in the medium of print, but it 
suddenly loomed large when advertis 
ing went into the air. Few 
object to the radio-T'V station’s or net 
work’s payment of a 15% commission 
to an agencv for air time, but some bal 
at applying the percentage to the “m 
terials” of broadcasting—the charges f 
cast and production. Such costs oft 
run higher than the charges for time 
on the ait 

Increasing use of packaged shows ha 
helped bring the issue to a head. Such 


advertisers 


['V programs are put together con 
pletely by an outside producer; th 
agency mav have little or nothing t 
do with its packaging. Yet, in th 
usual case, the pa kager sells the p1 

gram to the agency at a discount, and 


the agencv charges the full pric 


|. The New Arrangement 


Problem f TV don’t enter int 
the novel agreement between Shell anc 
Ogilvy, because it was also announ 


that Shell’s entire advertising budget 
the next will go into new pap 

The new agreement sound 
cost-plus contract. Client and agen 
first mapped out the broad outlit f 
1 marketing program. Ogilvy then drew 
up a net st budget, taking int 


count an estimated return from the 
newspapers on space charges, for the 
coming vear; apparently Shell approves 
this without calling for great detail, and 
1 25% override is then tacked on. 

A 25% override on a cost-plus con- 
tract may sound large, but Ogilvy savs 
profits will work out to about the same 
as under the commission system. In 
an agency, roughly four-fifths of all 
costs are some form of salary, including 
profit-sharing at the higher levels. In 
Ogilvv’s case, only the item labeled as 
salarv will go into costs; profit-sharing 
comes out of the 25% override. 

Ogilvy figures that the 25% will 
split roughly into three equal parts 
profit-sharing for agency personnel, 
the agency’s income taxes, and net 
profit for reserve funds and for dis- 
tribution to the stockholders (who in 
most agencies are also employees). 
¢ Ceiling and Floor—The budget on 
which the 25% is based is not renego- 
tiable but is subject to annual review 
for the vear to come. It is both a 
ceiling on costs for Shell and a floor 
under earnings for Ogilvy. “If we go 
over the agreed figure, the risk is ours,” 
savs EF. Estv Stowell, executive vice 
president ‘of Ogilvy. “If we stay under 
it, the reward is ours.” 

Ogilvy expects to continue getting 
the 15% discount from the media. Un- 
der the agreement, if media commis- 
sions exceed a budgeted figure. Ogilvy 
will pav the excess to Shell; if they fall 
short, Shell will make up the differenc« 
Ogilvy savs it has sounded out the news- 
papers (who have generally refused to 
pay commissions to “house” agencies 
controlled by advertisers) and has found 
no resistance. 


il. For and Against 


In outlining their new fee program 
Shell and Ogilvy offered a rationale for 
it, based on the one great inconsistency 
in the 15% svstem: The amount of 
effort needed to produce a | 
bears no automatic 


good aC 


relation to the rate 


cards of the media that will carry th 
id, vet the agencv’s income does. Thus 
there can be pressure on an agency t 


stay profitable by recommending th 
most expensive media for its clients 
At the ANA meeting, Ogilvy 


from his ageney’s proposal to Sh 
“We would prefer to work on a fee 


quote | 


1 


basis. It seems to us that the client 
gency relationship is most satisfactor 
vhen the agency’s emoluments are not 


related to the amount of monev it can 


persuade the client to spend on ad 
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/f you sel/ to the new 
construction market, 


DODGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


STATISTICS 
can help you 


ein determining whether you’re 
losing or gaining ground in 
your market; 


e in making valid short-term pre- 
dictions—to control inventory, 
production and promotion; 


e in setting realistic sales quotas; 


¢ in evaluating performance vs. 
potential for individual sales- 
men and distribution outlets. 


send for 
this free 
book/et 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, Dept. BW-110-A 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet: “Dodge Con- 
struction Statistics . . . for Better, Safer, 
More Profitable Business Decisions.” 
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tising. We would like to be in a po- 
sition to advise you to spend more with- 
out anyone in Shell questioning our 
motive. Equally, we would like to be 
in a position to advise you to spend less, 
without incurring the odium of our 
own stockholders.” 

Martineau of Shell used even stronger 
language in attacking the 15% system 
before ANA: “We had come to regard 
it as downright unethical—like paving 
a doctor 15% on the cost of drugs he 
prescribes or the hospital bills he makes 
vou run up. We think it unfair and 
unrealistic to expect any agency to be 
absolutely impartial when its vested in- 
terest lies wholly in the direction of in- 
creasing its client’s commissionable ad- 
vertising.” 

As he described Ogilvv’s new role: 
“We have charged them with the total 
responsibility for advertising all our 
products. ... We don’t intend to make 
anv advertising decisions for them. We 
make the product; they advertise it.” 

Ogilvy says it’s fairer from the 
agency’s standpoint, too. “One of our 
clients spends more than $4-million a 
vear on advertising, but he needs—and 
gets—more service than we can provide 
for 15%. As a result, part of our serv- 
ice to him is paid for bv certain of our 
other clients.” 
¢ Nolo Contendere—As Madison Ave- 
nue hastened to explain its position to 
clients and to the public, it was note- 
worthy that few jumped to a flat de- 
fense of the 15% commission. Rather, 
thev concentrated on questioning 
whether the new idea would solve the 
problem. 

e New Services—The expansion of 
agencies into many phases of marketing 

copv research, market research, public 
relations, direct mail, sales promotion— 
has particularly raised questions about 
the 15% discount from media as the 
major source of income. 

Agencies have sought, with partial 
success, to collect extra fees for services 
outside the 15% commission. Last 
vear, about 30% of agency income 
came from such fees. Yet the agencies 
sav advertisers are getting an increasing 
amount of service that thev don’t pay 
for (one big advertiser requires each of 
its many agencies to-guarantee a mini- 
mum of $30,000 worth of free research 
each vear). As a result, agency profits 
weraged only 3.2°¢ 
the last three vears, compared with 
5.4% in 1950-52. 

McCann-Frickson, Inc., earlier this 
vear set up three subsidaries to provid 
the extra services most frequently d« 
manded—public relations, marketing 
research, and sales promotion—for sepa 
rate fees. If the subsidiaries pay for 
themselves, the agency will be ahead of 
the game bv getting the extra servicc 
segregated from those under the 15 


fee. 


® of gross income in 





Exit De Soto 


Another medium-priced 
name goes off Detroit's list 
after 32 years. Only 3,034 
‘61s are being made. 


Chrysler Corp.’s De Soto bowed 32 
years ago with a first-year sales record 
of 81,000 cars that stood for a long 
time. But the promise of its debut was 
never fulfilled—1955 was its best vear, 
with 134,000 sales—and De Soto goes 
to a lonely grave at the end of this 
month. 

As with Ford Motor Co.’s Edsel last 
vear, production of new De Soto models 
was launched with full knowledge that 
the nameplate might soon have to be 
put out of its misery. Production of 
1961 De Sotos was maintained on a 
day-to-day basis, on the theory that 
Plymouth-Valiant dealers still needed a 
car in the De Soto class if the low-priced 
cars should falter. 

Finally, however, it became clear that 
Chrysler Corp. could no longer afford to 
produce a car that captured only a frac- 
tion of 1% of the market. De Soto 
sales dropped 59.6% from 1955 to 
1959, and sales this model vear sagged 
another 60%. By the end of the month, 
Chrysler estimates 3,034 De Sotos will 
have been produced for the 1961 model 
vear. 
¢ Squeeze in Middle—Thus, the evi- 
dence grows that the so-called medium- 
priced cars are being squeezed in a 
churning market (BW —Oct.22’60,p54). 
The new market lineup is bottom-heawy 
(BW—Oct.15'60,p34), with 15 models 
carrying a factory price tag of less than 


$2,000, compared with three in the 
1959-model line-up. 
Detroit has shifted emphasis to meet 


the apparent public demand not only 


for compact cars but also for compact 
prices. That means it must sell a lot 
more of the cheaper cars in order to 
build as much dollar volume, or else it 
must upgrade its medium-price buyers 
proportionately. 

Early this vear, compacts were taking 
ibout 30% of the total car mark 
Thev’re down now to 27 or 28 
with bigger cars being cleared at bargain 
prices, but they are expected to boun 
back up to 30% by vearend 

Five medium-priced models h 
been lopped out of the und $2 ) 
level, to force buyers up notch and 
offset the profits drag of the small 
But even with industry total sale ) 
2% or 3% from last vear, De Soto 
couldn’t make the grade in npeting 
against Oldsmobile Sujy 8. Chrysler 
Windsor, Buick LeSabre, and Pontiac 


Ventura. END 
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high-temperature air pollution problem with 
new glass cloth filters, cleaned by sound 


Hot, dust-laden gases posed a problem for Dragon Cement 
Company, a division of American-Marietta Company, at 
its Northampton, Pa. plant. This hot dust had to be elimi- 
nated to prevent air pollution. After other collectors failed, 
General American provided the answer—specially treated 
glass cloth filters to cope with temperatures up to 600°F. 
with complete elimination of visible discharge. 

Engineers at the Fuller Company’s Dracco Division* 
used a patented method of cleaning with sound waves to 
dislodge particles caught by the glass fabric. 


AMERICAN 


GENERAL 


TRANSPORTATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


You may not need a sonically-cleaned glass bag filter, 
but you can use the kind of creative engineering that 
developed it. 

Whether your problems relate to air pollution, trans- 
portation or storage ... to mixing, drying or conveying, 
to nickel-coating, plastics molding or fastening, General 
American’s broad experience and directed imagination can 
help you solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, 
let us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


* Fuller Company, a subsidiary of General American 
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U.S. Clothes Invade 





British Kids Market 


The pictures illustrate a bit of eco- 
nomic history in the making. Early this 
month, London’s Duprez et Cie., Ltd., 
specializing in children’s wear, held— 
with appropriate fanfare—its first ofh- 
cial showing of a line from a U.S. 
manufacturer, Jack L. Honig, Inc., of 
New York. 

More and more U.S. concerns are 
turning the import tables by going after 
tempting markets overseas. Duprez 
itself has a similar deal with another 
New York company, George Brockman 
& Co., maker of children’s casual wear 
Junior-wear maker Jonathan Logan Inc., 
and others do a sizable business in 
Canada and elsewhere. Even under 
the tight import restrictions that pre- 
vailed in Britain until a vear ago, 
children’s wear concerns like Joseph 
Love, Inc., were exporting to Britain. 
¢ Record Shipment—But now with a 
stronger British economy, and the im- 
port liberalization of last vear (BW 
Nov.7'59,p143), exports to Britain 
should step up. Pres. Jack Honig 
thinks his deal with Duprez involves 
the largest direct shipment yet of 
children’s dresses from the U.S. 

The U.S. government paid due 
honor to the event by holding a party 
at its London Embassy. An Embassy 
study of goods liberalized last Novem- 
ber shows that textiles (chiefly man- 


made fabrics) have shown the greatest 


JACK HONIG, head of New York concern, tells British press 


how he can make garments to sell competitively abroad. 
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gain, clothing next. Imports of clothing 
and footwear during the first half of 
1959 totaled $717,400. During the 
first half of 1960, thev rose to $4.4- 
million. 


Duprez’ venture into U.S. products 
raises two questions: What can a 
British manufacturer gain from such 


1 deal? And why did Duprez select 
Honig when it elected to move? 


|. Beachhead in Britain 


Duprez et Cie. is a 35-year-old con 
cern, one of the largest of the British 
“specialist fashion” houses—its  spe- 
cialty being children’s and _ teenage 
wear. Last year, Charles H. Cowan 
and his son, N. B. Cowan, managing 
directors of Duprez, felt there would 
be a market in the United Kingdom 
for U.S. lines. Cowan, Sr., visited the 
U.S., looked over the prospects, bought 
1 sampling of Honig dresses. The re- 
action encouraged him to a continuing 
market program, which had its kickoff 
during Children’s Wear Fashion Fort- 
night three weeks ago. The Cowans 
think there is a “possibility” of $1- 
million worth of business a year for 
their company in the Honig lines 
e “Made in  America”’—What _ the 
“Made in America” label means pri 
marily at a good price. In 
America, Arlene Airess and 


is styling, 


H ynig’s 





AT DUPREZ SHOWROOM, Duprez chief Charles Cowan shows 


Honig line to British buyers, who like its style, workmanship. 








































U. S. EMBASSY in London opens to an 
unlikely display: Made-in-America children’s 
dresses, to be sold by Duprez, British chil- 


dren’s wear manufacturer. 
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m@ 7M! TUBING 
PROVES: QUALITY IS 

THE BEST PRODUCT 
PROTECTION IN YOUR 





- C4 
Thermal 
Extremes 


Applications 


@ You have no room to equivocate 
with success in performance when 
the space-age challenge is the great- 
est ... when the extremes of tem- 
perature (plus-or-minus) put your 
product on trial without fear or 
favor. When you give small diameter 
cold drawing stainless or special 
alloy tubing a vital role to play in 
your success plan... taking chances 
with quality is too great a business 
risk to make good business sense. 
This MUST be the reason so many 
top-quality orders are attracted to 
' the TMI mark of quality! 


LS St 


ok 
S$ SIZES: .050” to 1.250” 0.0., with 
tolerances as close as .0005” 
when required... in stainless 
steels, in exotic metals, In special alloys. 
@ We are as close as your 


telephone (NORRISTOWN 
— BRoadway 9-7700—area (A 


code 215) . . . distribution 
: 


nationwide and in Canada 














. with delivery and quality © 
as promised always. 





paei-) 5 


METHODS 
INC. 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA 





Nag 
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Lil Airess” lines retail from $2.98 to 
$10.98. In Britain, the models Duprez 
will handle, which do not include the 
top of the line, retail at around $5 to 
$9.45. With duties ranging from 


17.5% to 27 
ric), the wholesale price in Britain runs 
about a third higher than the price 
f.o.b. New York. Even so, the British 
retailer can get his usual markup and 
still price the clothes competitively 

To get the equivalent amount of 
work—embroidery, applique, lace—in 
British-made goods, people would have 
to pay more. Mass production tech 
niques, supported by a mass market, 
enable the U.S. clothing maker to put 
fashion and work into a lower-priced 


.5% (depending on the fab- 


garment. Britishers do not vet widels 
use mass techniques such as the “‘piece 
work” system; they tend to have one 
worker make an entire garment 
¢ A Different Tradition—Britishers bu 
their clothes far differently Pradi 
tionally, they buy fewer and expect 
their buys to last. Savs N. B. Cowan 
“The average U.S. family probably 
buvs four times as many dresses as the 
average British.’ Less stress on stvling 
makes for less fashion obsolescence 
Duprez feels it needs a _ volume 
market to support its U.S. wares 
There will be problems. Britishers hav« 
a built-in feeling that U.S. manu 
facturers, catering to a swift-changin 
customer, fabricate more  flimsil 
view Duprez does not particularly sub- 
scribe to. Demand for U.S. goods has a 
seasonal element. British manufac 
turers are strong on woolens, but have 
made less progress with manmade fibers. 
Jack Honig feels that the Britons are 
reaching only some 20% of their chil- 
dren’s market potential. He sees no 
reason why his lines, adequately 
promoted, can’t crack more of that 
potential open. 


ll. Growing With the Kids 


In the 22 years since Jack Honig 
went into business for himself, he has 
grown with a fast-growing market: the 
very young. The company is privately 
held, and sales volume is a secret. By 
Honig’s count, his is among the top 
three popular-priced children’s wear 
companies. Rosenau Bros., Inc., of 
Philadelphia, makers of the Cinderella 
line, rates tops in dollar volume. Joseph 
Love thinks it rates No. 2 in popular- 
priced lines. But it draws a careful line 
between the popular-priced lines and 
the “basement” category 

In the lingo of the garment trade, 
Honig’s bailiwick is the “downstairs” 
or basement store. Not, he insists, the 
bargain basement. “We are the up- 
stairs department of the downtown 
store,” he says proudly. He has stuck 
with this market from the start 
¢ Efforts to Expand—Sales in chil 


o 
5 
a 





dren’s clothing have doubled since 1952 
Honig claims. Where did the growth 
come from? Partly f irse, from the 
market. And, in recent years, it came 
from deliberate effort ) expan Fou 
vears ago Honig reached bevond the 
7-14 age group that had been its mar- 
ket to add “Lil Airess’” for the 3-4 
group. A year later, it went sti ver 
to catch the 1-3 babi 

[he company s the Aire nes 
direct to some 12 ) accounts rOSs 
the country. S ick it led 
a lower-priced line, Craftmaid, which 
it sells through about 100 jobl to 
pick up the smal 

Recently, the growing itch took 
Honig to Australia. Last summer the 
company announced an agreement with 
a firm there to make Airess clothes 
It has signed up a Norwegian firm that 
will import the cloth it least at the 
start, and is dickering with Benelux 
companies and with Southern Rhodesia. 
¢ Do-It-Yourself Accent—There’s a 
strong do-it-vourself nt at Honig 
Jack Honig can d ist about any job 
in the shop, DY rtu if growing up 
with the business. H yn, Harvey 
Honig, went to school to learn it—at 
his father’s insisten when he joined 
the firm in 1952. Harvey, now vice- 
president, can design, cut patterns, sew 
with the best of them (he has his own 
sewing machin h 

his pavs off in tw wa Che 
Honigs can do th vn ting’ — 
idapting a new style to meet a set 
price—nght in thei vn New York 
headquarters, wh¢ th lesigning is 
done. They don’t have to hire expen- 
sive talent to do it. It also means that 
production men don’t cut corners—and 
quality—to keep within th udget 
since, unlike many dr manufac- 
turers, Honig mal the bulk of its 
output in its own plants 
¢ Publicity Downstairs—Th lown- 
stairs manufacturer does face one pro- 
motional disadvantage. It harder to 
get publicity than it is for the “pres- 
tige”” line The Honigs, strong be- 
lievers in promotion, offset this with 
what Jack Honig calls “the largest 
advertising budget in the downstairs 
field.”” Twelve years ago, he set up the 
Arlene Airess Club. To join, a youngster 
fills in an application tagged to the 


dress she buys. This brings her the 


Arlene Airess News three times a vear- 
it 1s sent to approximately 50,00( 
children 

e Spending to Make More—In spite of 
rising costs, both sales and profit were 


up this year, Honig sa His answer 


to the cost pI! »blem pend more 
money, for better plant, better ma- 
chinery, better-trained worker We 
have our own mechanics who develop 
more efficient machines,” savs Harvey 
This year, th \ 1 ted som S] ().000 
in new equipment plu new plant. END 
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MR. STRONGBOX 


An Owens-liilinois trademark 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles. Calif.* 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, IIl. 
Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Mercedes, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 
*These plants operated by National 
Container Corporation of California, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois. 


How Owens-Illinois corrugated boxes 
offer bananas the protection they deserve 


No longer is it necessary to subject delicate bananas to bouncing and banging on 
docks and in warehouses as they are when shipped on the stalk, in bulk. 

These hands of bananas were pampered by an Owens-Illinois corrugated box 
from the time they were picked in Honduras until they were opened in New York 
City. Because these select, matched bananas keep their good looks, they produce 
more sales, more profit, less retail shrink. 


This special box offers other advantages. It is 1) disposable (no deposits or pile- 
ups between pickups), 2) compact (reduces storage space by almost 50 per cent), and 
3) its weight and dimensions make it ideal for handling. 


Remember if Owens-Illinois can’t package it in corrugated, nobody can! 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILLINoIs 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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CENTURY MOTORS DRIVE PULVERIZING MILL VENT FANS 


At a plaster board plant in Georgia, Century motors 
are providing dependable power to drive two large vent 
fans on roller-type pulverizing mills. The mills crush 
walnut-sized rock into talcum-like powder for the man- 
ufacture of dry-wall panelling and plaster. 

Two Century 30 horsepower, totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled motors drive the vent fans. These fans provide 
critical air circulation for separating air from the finely- 
ground powder in the cyclone. The high reliability of 


the Century TEFC motors helps insure the availability 
of these important vent fans. 

For applications where abnormal quantities of dust, 
grit, oil or chemical fumes are present, Century TEFC 
motors are ideal. Their totally enclosed, fan-cooled fea- 
ture makes them dust-proof, cuts maintenance costs. 

Century Electric application engineers have years of 
experience in applying the right motor for the job. This 
is your assurance of getting more than just a motor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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GM _ Dealer Warranty’ 
2 MONTH or 2,000 MILE PROTECTION 


schever comes first 





POR EVERY 1961 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET TRUCK and GMC TRUCK 
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Trouble in New Car Warranties? 


Auto industry follows Ford’s lead in telling the cus- 


tomer he’s entitled to a 12-month or 12,000-mile guarantee. 


FTC is reading the fine print in the contracts. 


Stephen Potter, author of Games- 
manship (or The art of winning games 
without actually cheating), should be 
pioud of the U.S. auto industry. It is 
selling cars by offering customers some 
thing new, but something that has been 
available to them for years 

In splashy, bold advertisements, tl 
industry has launched a salesman’ 
counterattack on criticisms of the qual- 
ity of its cars by offering a warranty 
good for 12 months or 12,000 miles, in 
stead of the 90-day or 4,000-mile limit 
that has been in effect for a long time. 
The Lincoln-Mercury Div. of Ford 
Motor Co. has doubled the ante for it 
new Continental—24 months or 24,000 
miles 
e FTC Product—The Federal Trad 
Commission, skeptical for some tim 
now of all guarantees, has 
jected to the t 


} 
; 


( 


not yet ob 
phrasing of 
iuto industry’s extended warranty. 
But scrutiny of the ads plugging thé 
warranty programs on 1961 models 
urrently the No. 1 project of the 


that watches sucl 


rms or the 


1 things 
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What's 


7 + ; } 
moon las 


the auto makers’ pro- 
focused attention on all 
such claims by manufacturers. “We're 
ith and negotiating with 


autos, ivVS an 


mor;re, 


in touch w 
makes 
“and we think we’t 
toward making sure guat 
r perly described.” 
e€ commission also has its eves fix 
and b 
ducts. Special attention 
to 10-year guarantees on 


everyone wh 
FTC staff 
1 long wa 
tees are |] 

h 


n appliance 


itteries. 


tires, 
umong other p1 
' 


being pa 
because some ad 
xplain that the guarante 
that the amount 
ou 1 declines with ¢ 1 veal 
of operation. TC wants that spe 
ut. In th se of tires, guarant can 
be tricky, t If the 
ce his list basis rather than th 
ictual sales price—and the guarant 
h month under pro-rat 


Valu arop ich 
then the buyer can pay as much for 


rep nent as he would without th 


mens nt 


on a pro t 1 basis 


de iler fig tn 


V7 
ictually 


makers to set forth guarant term 


ordered auto bat- 


in their ads. It also is looking at phrases 
such as “guaranteed leak-proof” and 
“guaranteed to last months” as possibly 
misleading to the consumer. 


|. Publicity’s Baby 


In the case of autos, the whole war- 
ranty promotion started with Ford. Its 
public relations people were casting 
ibout for a wav to dramatize the results 
of the company’s hard work on quality 
improvement. They learned that for 
several vears (as far back as 1941 for 
Gencral Motors’ dealers) the auto in- 
dustry, including Ford, had been pro- 
tecting its dealers for 12 months against 
defects in major parts. So, said the 
public relations people, it won't cost 
inv more to make the same offer to 
buvers, and it will convince them that 
Ford really does think it builds good 
cars. So the 12-months-or-12,000-milc 
campaign was launched Sept. 27 as an 
enormously attractive, riskless 
tion 

The move caught the rest of the in 
dustry by surprise and left other auto 
makers less than happy with Ford fot 
bringing the 12-and-12 warranty out of 
the dealers’ private files. But any sug 
gestion to Ford that it had created an 
industry relations problem brings this 


inswer from Ford: ““The way we’re sell 


promo- 
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Top 
concern 
of the top 
executive 


who has to decide 
on the best in 
group insurance 


The big question: 
how well does it fit 
in with your em- 
ployees’ individual 
insurance pro- 
grams? You and 
most of your people 
are family men as 
well as_ business 
men. You want 
group insurance 
that doesn’t sit on 
the outside of the 
family circle, but 
becomes an integral 
part of your per- 
sonal estates. A 
Union Central Life 
group plan does 
exactly that, with 
settlement options 
and conversion 
privileges you don’t 
normally associate 
with group insur- 
ance. Talk to your 
Union Central Life 
representative. Or 
write to the ad- 
dress below. 


The 


UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT 
A MUTUAL COMPANY—FOUNDED IN 1867 
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ing cars, if this is a problem | wish we 
had more of them.” 
¢ Court Case—Actually, many dealers, 
protected as they have been by the 12 
month major part warranty of the fac- 
tory, don’t charge customers for repairs 
of a major part on cars less than a year 
old that went bad due to a defect, even 
after the 90-day ordinary guarantee 
passed. On the other hand, a New 
Jersey Supreme Court justice earlier 
this vear blasted auto companies for 
their warranty system in a case award- 
ing the owner of a 10-day-old Plymouth 
$30,000 as the result of an accident 
blamed on a defective steering system. 
Ihe judge said the warranties set up 
by auto companies were used to absolve 
them of responsibility. The opinion 
added: “It is held that under modern 
marketing conditions, when a manufac- 
turer puts a new automobile in the 
stream of trade and promotes its pur- 
chase by the public, an implied war- 
ranty that it is reasonably suitable for 
use as such accompanies it into the 
hands of the ultimate purchaser.” 


ll. Pandora’s Box 


What happens now that consumers 
are being let in on the 1 2-month-12,000- 
mile secret is a big question. After 
Ford made public its warranty, the 
other auto companies had to fall into 
line. ‘I'wo—American Motors Corp. and 
Studebaker-Packard Corp.—went Ford 
one better and made the 12-month war- 
ranty retroactive (but not on bills al- 
ready paid) to 1960 models that have 
not been in use 12 months or driven 
12,000 miles. 
¢ Complex System—The whole war- 
ranty system is rather complex. It starts 
with the fact that the auto companies 
actually are still giving the warranty to 
the dealers, not directly to the custom- 
ers. The dealer then passes along his 
warranty to the customers. The com 
panies promise to reimburse the dealers 
for all labor costs and all major parts 
originally made by the auto company 
(which excludes tires, tubes, or bat 
teries). 

In the days of the 90-day warranty, 
dealers didn’t often argue about a claim 
After all, even the most brutal driver 
can't do much damage to properly made 
parts in that length of time. But when 
you tack on nine months and 8,000 
miles vou change the conditions. ‘That 
is the sore spot 

Under the new warranties, it is sp¢ 
cifically left up to the dealer to deter 
mine whether the customer has a legiti- 
mate beef, and a lot of things, even 
under the warranties’ hedging phras 
under normal use,” 


vear or 12,000 miles 


can happen in a 
I What's most im 
portant, though, is now the customer 
gets a slip of paper telling him what he 
never knew before—that the dealer can 





do the job necessary at factory expense. 
[his can cause trouble. 
¢ Old Policy—GM, for one, would 
have been just as happy had Ford not 
opened the files to the public. Every 
thing was going along fine under the 
old 12-month dealer warranty. The 90 
day-4,000-mile deal with the public was 
a sort of gate to shut out cranks 

In any event, auto companies rarely 
if ever have balked at making good a 
failure of major nature in an engine, 
transmission, or steering that occurred 
within a reasonable time—which some- 
times is much more than a vear. Some- 
times a dealer won't bother, or may 
think he has a patsy, and the claim 
never gets to the factory. But too many 
authenticated cases are on record for 
anvone to believe dealers or manufactur 
ers abandon an owner after 90 davs or 
even 12 months 

But, except for the 90-day period, 
the willingness to accept blame for a 
major repair was simply a policy, not 
a hard-and-fast warranty, on the part 
of the companies as far as buyers were 
concerned. Now, that policy has moved 
over into the hard-and-fast warranty 
area. The dealer still has about as much 
discretion as he had before. But it 
doesn’t sound that way to the buver. 
e Ford’s Defense—That’s why other 
auto companies and many dealers feel 
they were booby-trapped by Ford, and 
that the Dearborn manufacturer should 
have left well enough alone. Ford has 
a defense. Its warranty is not weasel 
worded; it has stepped up its quality 
efforts in the past few years; and war- 
ranty claims will keep bringing cu 
tomers back to the dealership. There 
is a widespread belief that many more 
than half the new car buvers never go 
back to the dealer for service after th 
90-day warranty period has expired. A 
longer deal may keep them coming 

Bringing customers back under such 


circumstances, though, is a mixed b 
ing to many dealers. ‘hey know th 
ire going to get more arguments than 
ever betore on warranty claims. What 
ibout body rattles? ¢ hipped paint f 
flying stones? Corrosion on brightw 
where salt is used t melt now 
ice? All these and many ) 
warranties specificall xclude norn 
maintenance 1 l nen 
expected of 12,000 mil f driving 

Executives of aut npan 
such things will ted t 
customers’ satisfaction But 
small number of 1 claim 
vamp all but the largest deal 
not be particularly rewarding in « 
profit or goodwill. | er th 
tem, customers would ne 

irs into dealershi t 
justment on such thing 

But, then, nol had told th 


they could. END 
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TO KEEP OUT THE SUN OR SHOOT THE MOON 
..- stevens specially engineered fabrics help to accomplish both. Stevens fabrics 
of glass and Nylon bolster the strength of a rocket nose cone...Stevens Vinyl- 
laminated Dacron polyester blossoms into a colorful sun shade... and both fit 
their function with equal ease. Specific answers to difficult problems area specialty 
of Stevens. That’s why INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE LOOK TO 
STEVENS FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING. 
Stevens Industrial Fabrics include all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fortisan* Rayon, 


Dacron** Polyester, Acrilan*** Acrylic, Dynelt Acrylic, Acetate, — on, Orlontt 
Acrylic and Fiber Glass. 


Stevens” 
Industrial 


) Fabrics j] 
1. P, STEVENS & C0, INC. Sie tere C8 NR 


STON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * DETROIT* LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE* MONTREAL 


*Reg. T.M. Celanese Corp. of America, **DuPont’s Polyester Fiber, ***Acrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, t Union Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber, ttDuPont’s Acrylic Fiber 
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Growing Labor 


Because of rising wages, Jap- 
anese businessmen are worried 
about losing their competitive 
advantage in the world market. 


One of the major props that support 
Japan’s foreign trade is wobbling. If it 


falls—or even gets much shakier Japa 
nese businessmen are afraid will seri 
ously hurt Japan's competiti advan 


; 


ige in the world market 

Put into the practical terms of Ameri 
can businessmen, the m is this 
Japanese wages are going up. Japanes¢ 
businessmen fear that as they rise, the 


Situafi 


country’s advantage over Western pro 
ducers with high labor costs becom 
progressively smaller 

Not all observers take this fc qualh 
eriously. Some believe that the Japanes¢ 


oe 


Sn 

+e tenet 

Portes y cna. o WP wee. 
” nines aan ’ i 


satiate: 


ey 
WS 


SW . 


TRADITIONALLY underpaid woman worker in textile plant now earns more. 
and strong unions have brought wages up. 


low birthrate, new rural prosperity, 


58 Lab 


businessmen’s cries over rising wages are 
actually a bargaining plot rs Shes see it, 


the rising wages are part of an over-all 
shift in the Japanesc 

As it matures, the economy 
wav from production of | 


economy. 
is mov ing 
ibor-intens 


items to p uction of capital-intensive 
goods. It is automating. In this process, 
fewer workcrs turn out more goods 
With th increase in productivity, 
total labor costs—which determine the 


Japanese competitive position in world 
markets—are actually staying level or 
rising very slow], 

Trusty Old Weapon—Low wages- 


the “cheap labor” of the history books 
is one of two weapons Japanes« 
manufacturers have used t mquel 
rivals in the world market. The other 
bial 


1} 
f double prices under which 


as 
iCcip 
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stem 


domestic sales subsidize 
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Japan’s 





Costs Hit Japan 


Their ability to undersell competit 
who were ll | with hashes 
costs has enabled them in 

to overcome both technical inferiority 
and Western reluctance 
goods. 

e Changing Picture—But now the wag¢ 
picture is changing. A 
big industrial companies 


to buy Japan 


survey of 2 
conducted by 


lokvo Keizai, Japan’s most reliable 
nomic periodical, shows that wages r 
9.8 from Jul 1959, to Jul 1960 
Ihe resulting average monthly wag 
25,970 ven or $72.14, is still incredibl 
low by Western standards. But it 
high enough to worry Japanese bu 


nessmen 


lor example n Japan’s fledgling 
light-electronics industry the average 
wage increase was 2,100 ven or $7 
monthly—13% in a single vear. Against 


the background of these figures, Moto 
rola, Inc 
torized 

one of Japan’s largest 
producers. Motorol 


has st ypped buving transi 
Lok ) Shibaura 


ind most efficient 


radios from 
can make thei 
zed Chic igo 
at a that permits retail sales at 
the same prices as the Jay 
(Motorola will continu 
ponents from Japan 
Now, 
wonder whether 
keep the U.S. markets ther 
in the last few 


in its newly mechan 
cost 


IANICSC 


mport com 


Japanese ele 


they 


ctronics makers 
will be able to 
built 


have 


VCcars 


e Low Birthrate—One reason for the 
wage rise is a labor shortage caused 
partly by a national habit of labor 


waste. An American visit watched 


1,60Q Japanese work« producing th 


same number of castings that fewer 
than 100 workers produce in his plant 
at home. What’s more, the lower birt] 
rate of recent vears is intensifving th 


labor shortage 


rhe long-range prospects are equally 


gray. The labor force is expected to 
increase somewhat in the mid-1960s 
But after that, it’s likely to continu 
to show the effects of one of the world’s 
lowest rates of pe pulati n rise Japan 
has 93-million inhabitants, but its popu- 
lation increases by only 2% a veat 
Today, for the first time, there is 


competition among manufacturers for 
emplovees. And — the 
peculiarly Japanes« 


situation 1S 


Until recently, Japan had two sepa 
rate labor markets. First-rank Japanc ( 
companies, employing more than 50( 
workers, hired city-bred workers with 


education and _ skills. Even if the 
earned comparatively little, these clite 
workers could count on a lifetime of 
security. 

¢ Farmers Are Prosperous—Th ym 
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NEW-—Another Achievement from Monroe 


Never before has so much calculator function been compacted into so small 
a unit. Or so low a price. This is LA-9, the newest, the ultimate in Monroe’s 
famous L line calculators. This one’s honored antecedents today are accom- 
plishing their time and naoney saving missions On more desks in American 
business than any other calculator. LA-9 covers less area than a letterhead 
sheet, weighs less than 18 pounds. Yet this new compact automatically 
performs many of the jobs that much bigger and costlier machines do. 


Its peak performance is guaranteed and maintained by Monroe's nation- 


wide service organization. And at so moderate a price, it can quickly pay 


for itself through its effiCiENCIES. tor carcurayine-ADDING-ACCOUNTING - DATA PR 


ING MACHINES 
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See the MAN trom MONROE 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. [Hh A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 











When the erand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK & R., 1960 
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Giekevitnys 


to you: 





D-C offers you only one kind of service— the best! 

Whether you're shipping a full trailer load or a small carton— 
whether the destination is 30 or 3000 miles distant— 

your shipment is entitled to, and we guarantee it will get, 

the same personal 
attention and careful 








handling. 


You'll find us 
in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


we 


& 





For the finest 
and fastest in truck 


service nearby and nation-wide— 
always specify D-C ... the Dependable Carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 














| 
inese industry recruited the ir workers 
from Japan’s rural population. The 
hired the second ad third 
daughters of Japan’s poverty-stricken 
farmers 

But today Japanese farms are en 


panies that made up the bulk of Jap- 


ing prosperity. Agricultural productiv- 
ity is up at least 20 And th 
high internal rice ibsidv. So 
farmers are collecting this that the 
government’s budget for such payments 
is running $30-million short thi 
The choice for farmer hildren 


longer, ““Take anv job or starve 
So now both big corporations 


small firms are t ig the il 
pool. 

e Trade Unions—Another major f 
contributing to th ncreasing restive- 
ness of the Japan workers and the 
consequent increas¢ f wages is the 
Japanes« trade no! he industrial 
work force of 15-million ilmost 50 


nganized. Although Western union 
ists look down their noses at their pre 


occupation with politics, the Japanc 
unions have managed to win wage-and 
hour benefits through political 

that have freq t] d to fu 
nots. 

At the same t thev ve becom 
creasingly willing t ise. economi 
weapons. This v +0,000 Japanese 
hospital nurses and skilled attend 
ants were striking for an _ average 
monthly raise of 3,000 ven or $10 

Still another fact the 1959 muini- 
mum wage law. || iG, it ve n 
336,316 workers an ‘permits regional 
and ‘“‘inter-enterpris« ettlements of 
minimum wages by lustt Still, it 
has had some effect in raising wagt 

Of 192 minimum vage settlements 
under the law, 182 were countrvwide 
This has helped to wipe out regional 
differences, tending té push Wages In 
remote areas to the level of highly in 


dustrialized Tokvo and Osaka. Where 
more than 10 f an industrv’s work- 
ers are covered—as in textiles—it has put 
a floor under the wage scale 

On the other hand, Japanese busi- 


nessmen can take comfort from the 
steady climb of the gross national prod- 
uct—at better than 10 innually for 
the past decade American business- 
men would also cite the enormous dif- 
ferential that still remains between 
U.S. and Japanese wage scales So 
clearly Japan’s competitive advantage 
won't disappear ernight 


In the opinion of most non-Japanes¢ 
observers, what the present situation 
portends is a long-term trend (sec page 
114)—a narrowing of the gap between 
Japan’s wage scale and that of Western 
Europe during the next ten vears. Som 
day in the not-too-distant future, Japan 
will have to seek her competitive ad 
vantage otherwise than in he 
labor.” END 
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anybody have a juggler on their staff? 


You wouldn’t know until it’s too late if you have 
an embezzler working for you. If you do it’s someone 
you'd never suspect . . . a trusted employee who can 
juggle to his or her heart’s content because of that very 
trust . . . plus a knowledge of the loopholes in your 
“controls.” Such losses can cripple, even bankrupt a 
firm— because invariably the company is under-insured. 


Am’s Manufacturer’s Blanket Crime Policy 
Check and double check your loss controls. And, before 
it is too late, protect yourself with American Mutual’s 
Manufacturer’s Blanket Crime Policy. It is the most 
modern crime loss protection available, and Ay can 
tailor it to your specifications. Written with a large, 










single amount of insurance across the board, it covers all 
employees, all locations. Yet the price is based on your 
actual exposures, 
Better protection...lower cost 

In addition to this low cost crime insurance, Aj pro- 
vides an effective crime loss control plan which deters 
the employee from becoming dishonest—shows you how 
to detect and eliminate crime loss exposures. Add it all 
up and you'll see why it pays you to talk to the Ay man 
about your crime insurance. And about all your casualty 
insurance needs. Why not look into it? Write American 
Mutual, Dept.BW-17,Wakefield, Mass. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican 


utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen’s 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 











15¢ Pay Offer Shocks Oil Industry 


In return for a 5% wage hike, two major employers 


ask unions to extend contracts for two years. Oilmen fear the 


move will lead to tougher bargaining in the future. 


Generally, wage increases negotiated 
this vear have been running about 8¢ 
in hour. Last week, two major oil 
ompamies offered unions new W ige 
terms averaging about 144¢ an hour 
more—a general wage increase of 5%. 
The “generosity” of the offer caught 
the rest of the industrv off balance 

\ spokesman said other companies 
were “shocked” at the 5% figure. He 
predicted that it will mean tough bar- 
gaining ahead for those determined to 
hold a labor cost line in oil and other 
industries. 
¢ Unions Want More—The American 
Oil Co. made its offer to the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers (AFL- 
CIO), representing Amoco employees 
it Texas Citv (Tex.) and in Iowa. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) already had 
made an offer to the Independent Pe- 
troleum Workers of America at Stand- 
ird’s Whiting (Ind.) refinerv and to em- 
plovees in company operations in five 
other states; it covers an estimated 15,- 
000 refinery, production, and mainte- 
nance workers 

Standard of Indiana estimated that 
the increases offered would range from 
13¢ to 15¢ an hour, payable immedi- 
itelv, to remain in effect for two vears. 
But initially the unions said they in- 
tended to hold out for more from both 
Standard and Amoco. 
¢ But 15¢ Is Tops—The offers were the 
first in the petroleum industry's current 
negotiations, covering 120,000 union- 
ized workers. A spokesman for the 
dependent union at Whiting said that 
5% isn’t enough—“we have some more 
bargaining to “do,” he said. OCAW, 
which represents 90,000 in the indus- 
trv, has set 18¢ an hour as “manda- 
tory” in 1960 pay negotiations. 

A Standard of Indiana official indi- 
cated that 5% or about 15¢ is a ceiling 
unlikely to be lifted in further bargain- 
ing. Even so, he commented, the in- 
crease ultimately would have to be re- 
flected in higher prices of gasoline, oil, 
and other petroleum products. 

Management generally was curious— 
and disturbed—about the size of the of- 
fers by Amoco and Standard of Indiana 
at a time when employer emphasis is 
on holding labor cost lines. The answer 
may be that the oil employers want to 
buy two years of freedom from pres- 
sures for contract changes. 
¢ Strings Attached—In return for the 
offered 5% wage increase, Amoco 
asked OCAW to extend its working 


62. Lah 


igreement and all benefit plans for two 
vears. As of now, the agreements and 
individual benefit programs—covering 
retirement, hospitalization insurance, 
ind the like—are subject to renegotia- 
tion next Julv 1. 

Amoco’s offer also stipulates that 
there will be no further reopening on 
wages during the two-vear period to 
late 1962. Under the present contract, 
the union can reopen on wages once 
every vear. Along with other emplovers, 
Amoco would like to get awav from 
the principle of raises or discussions of 
raises once a vear. 

The Oil Workers asked initially for 
a larger increase. It withheld an imme- 
diate decision to accept or reject 
Amoco’s offer. But unionists indicated 
a considerable interest—and some sur- 
prise—at the terms put before them 

The offer would affect 1,400 em- 
ployees at the Texas Citv plant and at 
Amoco’s installation in the Sioux City- 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) area. 

The company gave the same increas¢ 
to its eligible salaried emplovees. 
¢ Other Oil Talks—Negotiations be- 
tween OCAW and all major oil com- 
panies are under way, with the union 
seeking a straight 18¢-an-hour wage 
boost throughout the oil industry. 
OCAW can call strikes in support of 
its demands any time after Dec. 5. 

Generally, more attention had been 
focused on bargaining in other com- 
panies than on the Amoco talks. In 
the past, Amoco has not been the bell- 
wether of the industry in union negotia- 
tions. 
¢ Why the Terms—Most of the major 
oil companies have shown excellent 
earnings reports for this vear. Obviously 
this strengthened the OCAW position 
in wage bargaining. It could argue for 
raises above national trends. 

However, other factors probably were 
influential, too, in Amoco’s offer of 5% 
more through the next two years. 

Last January, the company won a 
settlement—virtually on its own terms-— 
at Texas City after a prolonged OCAW 
strike over a management rights issue. 
At the time, Amoco said its fight with 
OCAW involved “management's right 
to run its refinery as a_ successful 
business enterprise,” without the union 
exercising veto power over management 
decisions. 

Wages and other economic terms 


were not involved in the bargaining . 


then. 


The carly-1960 agreement se 
tern of management gains that i 
would like to have preserved—without 
the chance of an upset in further bat 
gaining—through most of 19 

Moreover, Amoco is soon to begin 
a $30-million expansion program and 
it obviously does not want the risk of a 
strike that might delay construction 

Ihe company’s plans include a huge 
150,000-b/d crude still—to be one of 
the largest in the world; a big “cat 
cracker,” and a 14,500-b/d alkylation 
unit, for high-octane gasoline, which 
Amoco says will be the biggest of its 
kind in the world 

One industri 
assessing the impact of Amoco’s offer 
on bargaining of his 
others; he noted that the new Amoco 
units probably will be the ultimate in 
automation. 

‘There will be some forced retire- 
ments and layoffs when these units go 


onstream,” he commented ‘Amoco 


spokesman paused in 


company and 


is not just buying a two-year extension 
of its contract—it is buving security.” 
Another conjecture, which Amoco 
will not confirm, is that the company 
made its offer to OCAW because 
American Oil's parent company, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.), set the pace. 
e In Amoco’s Favor—Even those in- 
clined to criticize the ‘“‘generosity” of 
the company seemed to agree on this: 
A two-year extension of present con- 
tract terms would be in Amoco’s favor, 
and while an average 144¢-raise im- 
mediately would appear to be a high 
price, it actually is only a 24% a vear 
increase since further raises would be 
barred until November, 1962 


Truckers Urge Wages 
Based on Work Done 


Contract negotiators 
some 7,000 trucking companies oper- 
ating in 12 Midwestern states have told 
the International Brotherhood © of 
Teamsters that thev want wages based 
“solely and directly’ on the work done 
by their 160,000 driver-employees. 

The IBT has demanded a cent-a-mi 
increase in pay for inter-city drivers 
who now average 94¢ a mile. ‘The union 
also is seeking a 28¢-an-hour raise for 
local cartage drivers and a_ uniform 
rate for all such drivers—a demand that 
could add up to 16¢ an hour more for 
some now employed at lower rates. 

The Motor Carrier Emplovers Nego- 
tiating Policy Committee said it must 
insist on terms to permit “the most 
eficient and economical use of em- 
plovees and facilities.” 


representing 


le 
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Clean 


... thats stainless steel 





Stainless Steel is the spotless metal for preparing the food you 
eat and serve. In protecting the health of your family there 


is no substitute for clean, corrosion-resistant Stainless Steel. 


McLouth Steel Corporation, 


> = . -™= . . 
+> Detroit 17, Michigan 
A turers 2 ty 
Look for the STESLARARA fanufacturers of high qualit 


on the products you buy. Stainless and Carbon Steels 


MCLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 























Wanted: 
packages with 


more Hard Sell” 


Plastics packages create unexcelled show-case glamour that 
catches the eye and starts the sale. Yet plastics packages can 
also be tough enough to take the roughest shipping and 
handling abuse. They have the persuasive originality you see 

in the packaging ideas to the left. And they reward you with the 
same success that the actual packages, to the right, are now 
providing for a long and growing list of products. 


Monsanto has developed a broad range of plastics for 
packaging—Lustrex® styrene, Monsanto Polyethylene, 

and Vuepak® cellulose acetate. They offer you and your 
package designer a wide choice of unique properties 

to build sales power into your packages. Write, today, for a 
special new report on plastics packaging, and a list of 
qualified plastics packaging manufacturers ready.to assist you. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 

Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


LUSTREX: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








DEV! RIN PLASTIC 
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Jet plane on viaduct taxi strip crosses busy artery at New York 
International (Idlewild) Airport. Carey provides an important 
ground link for 30 domestic and international airlines in the 
world’s busiest aircraft terminals. Carey is also one of the larg- 
est operators of chartered coaches in Metropolitan New York, 
with charter rights in 50 states. 
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°67,000 with Mobil Program 


New York Airports’ coach service rolls up 5 million miles 
a year...credits Mobil Program for Fleets with helping to produce 
substantial savings by cutting operating costs 


8 wo 





Prog 


With its entire coach fleet—112 units—fueled and 
lubricated exclusively by Mobil, the Carey Trans- 
portation company handles more than five million 
passengers and seven million pieces of luggage 
yearly. Primarily a terminal-to-airport and airport- 
to-airport service, schedules are critical, and break- 
downs could be calamitous. 

To maintain maximum efficiency of operation 
and to hold operating costs to an absolute mini- 
mum, Carey relies on a Mobil Program for Fleets. 
Under the Mobil Program, Carey has realized its 
aims: Service delays have been materially reduced ; 
Savings in operating procedures affected by petro- 





Periodic inspection and study of equipment has greatly 
improved vehicle efficiencies at Carey. Says R. G. Mc- 
Mahon, Superintendent of Equipment, ‘‘For example, 
Mobil technical service has made periodic analyses of 
motor oil samples, helped establish optimum oil drain 
intervals.” 


Analysis of equipment, methods, results Savings: $5,362. 





Correct application. The right product, in the right 
place, at the right time has helped Carey establish 
optimum lube intervals on front end and chassis parts, 
reduce repairs and replacements, save on labor and 


material, realize impressive savings. On 5,000,000 
miles, with correct application of a superior Mobil 


grease, Carey has saved $53,750 


leum products amounted to $67,112 in 1959 alone. 

According to John P. Carey, Jr., V.P., ““Mobil 
lubrication engineering service has been very help- 
ful in assisting us with a number of our mainte- 
nance problems. Mobil’s studies and preventive 
maintenance recommendations have resulted di- 
rectly in reduced costs.” 

The Mobil Program for Fleets is proving its 
value in a variety of fleet operations. Mobil can 
prove its value to you. For more information call 
your Mobil Representative or write, Mobil Oil 
Company, 150 East 42nd°St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Employee effectiveness. Mobil training films are used 
by Mr. John Vitale, Carey’s Director of Safety, to help 
promote cooperation between Carey drivers and me- 
chanics. Mobil technical clinics, too, are used to aug- 
ment film training, helping Carey realize an effective 
overall maintenance program, helping make possible 
Carey’s outstanding record for safety achievements. 





Preventive maintenance. R. G. McMahon says, “*With 
the cooperation of Mr. Jack Snyder (Mobil Engineer) 
a preventive maintenance schedule was set up (that) 
has materially reduced service delays . . .”’ Utilizing 
Mobil Preventive Maintenance techniques, Carey has 
increased overhaul intervals by 50% —from 200,000 to 
300,000 miles. This has saved Carey $8,000 in one year. 


ram for Fleets 
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At National Vendors, Inc., Acme Idea Man Tom Parsons 


(right) helped develop this efficient, 
money-saving system (Idea No. $4-9) 


Used to be that this vending machine producer could expect to package 
65 machines a day for shipment. Their Acme Idea Man was convinced 


that an Fl Strapping Machine would increase efficiency, speed service 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
and cut costs. Acme Steel Products Division 


: . — ° Dept. BFS-110 
Right he was. Today, this same manufacturer can package up to 135th St. & Perry Ave. 


three times as many machines—with only ha/f the manpower. Chicago 27, Ill. 
i * ry ? Please send me Idea No. 
Look further into the facts on how you can benefit from Acme Steel’s Saar aol temas af ium 


ip i > , “Li , major companies in my field 
leadership in steel strapping methods. Clip the coupon now. re at aenaon. 


Name 


IDEA LEADER IN en 
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In Labor 


Reports Show Record Expenditures 


By Unions in 1960 Election Campaign 


Reports are still dribbling in, but on the basis of pre- 
election financial accountings, union political organiza- 
tions spent at least $1,740,943 in the 1960 election cam- 
paign—almost half a million dollars more than the 
$1,291,615 spent four years ago. 

The union funds were contributed mostly to cam- 
paigns of Senate and House candidates endorsed by 
labor, although small sums were spent to boost the 
candidacies of Sen. John F. Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 

According to reports filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as required under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, some 17 labor-affiliated political organiza- 
tions received $1,462,266 in voluntary contributions by 
members in 1960. ‘The excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts doesn’t necessarily mean deficits now; some of the 
organizations had money in the bank before 1960 collec- 
tions. 

Almost half of the total expenditures of this campaign 
were by AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education. 
Reports filed with the House by Nov. 8 showed COPE 
collected $579,765, spent $754,991. The aan biggest 
expenditure was by the United Steelworkers’ Voluntary 
Political Action Fund, which used $218,190 for political 
purposes. The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union spent $174,941. 


W. Willard Wirtz, Law Professor, 
Is Named to UAW Public Review Board 


W. Willard Wirtz, 48, law professor at Northwestern 
University, has been named to the United Auto Work- 
ers Public Review Board, the independent seven-member 
board set up to make final and binding decisions on 
union ethics issues within UAW. 

Wirtz succeeds the late Dr. Edwin FE. Witte. The 
new board member was general counsel of the War 
Labor Board in World War II and chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board in 1946. 


AFL-CIO Council Cancels Fall Meeting 


To Avoid Pressuring New Administration 


The AFL-CIO’s policymaking executive council will 
bypass its traditional quarterly meeting this fall, not 
because there’s nothing urgent to handle, but because of 
the election of Sen. John F. Kennedy to the Presidency. 

Ordinarily, the AFL-CIO council devotes considerable 
attention to legislative and political matters at its fall 
meetings, usually in Washington, just a few weeks be- 
fore the opening of Congress. In the past seven years, 
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the meetings have often been used to prod the Eisen- 
hower Administration on labor's legislative policies. 
The AFL-ClO—at this point—wants to avoid public 


pressures on the Kennedy Administration, through 
strongly worded federation policy statements or chance 
remarks at press conferences. So, at the decision of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, there will be no meeting. 

The cancellation is the first for a quarterly meeting 
in at least eight vears. 

Meanwhile, an AFL-CIO delegation headed by Meany 
pressed Kennedy—privately—this week to go ahead with 
his liberal program regardless of the narrowness of victory 
over conservative Republican forces and policies in the 
election. 

e 2 a 


Workers Laid Off By “Runaway” Employer 
May Get Back Wages and Relocated Jobs 


A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner will 
act soon on an attempt by the International Ladies’ Gar 
ment Workers’ Union to force the return of a “runaway” 
employer under the Taft-Hartley Act. Involved is Sidele 
Fashions, Inc., a Philadelphia blouse manufacturer. The 
ILGWU case differs from the situation involved when 
Hickory Clothes, Inc., recently returned to the New 
York City jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. ACWA carried a protest to arbi- 
tration under a specific contract clause barring plant re- 
movals (BW—Oct.29'60,p81). ILGWU rests its case on 
a federal law that applies to every business concern 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

As a remedy for Sidele’s alleged violation of Taft- 
Hartley, NLRB’s General Counsel has asked that the 
company be required to pay back wages to its 215 laid-off 
employees and offer them jobs in its new Ware Shoals 
(S.C.) plant. ILGWU has added to this a request that 
Sidele be required to resume operations in Philadelphia. 

The union’s charges originally were dismissed by the 
NLRB regional office, then reinstated by its general 
counsel. 

ee ¢ e 


Ford and General Motors Reject Bid 
To “Summit” Meeting With Auto Workers 


A month ago, Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, urged auto industry manage- 
ments to join the union in a permanent labor-manage- 
ment conference of “top-level, policymaking executives,” 
to meet quarterly on mutual problems. 

This week, Ford Motor Co. and General Motors Corp. 
rejected the “summit” proposal. Ford told UAW that the 
company does not believe “a general objective of acting 
in concert with the UAW or with our competitors _ is 
cither sound or consistent with the position and function 
that each of us has in the American scheme of 
things.” 

Reuther proposed the joint labor-management con 
ference a few days after Pres. Eisenhower suggested at a 
dinner in Detroit that labor and business leaders sit 
down “in a calm atmosphere and regularly discuss—far 
removed from the bargaining table—their philosophies, 
their needs, and above all their common responsibility 
to this free nation.” 
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LET CaO 
SITE SPECIALISTS 
SHOW YOU THE 
EXTRA DIMENSION 
at Copeland Industrial Park 










Rarely does a potential industrial location possess 
as many already developed physical and market- 
ing assets as Copeland Industrial Park, Newport 
News, Va. Here is a municipally administered 
redevelopment site ready now to meet virtually 
any manufacturing or warehousing specifications. 

Whether Copeland Park or any other C&O 
property is suitable for you, however, depends 
upon weighing the facts against your requirements. 
And this is how C&O’s Industrial Development 
Department serves you. Its staff of site-finding 
specialists presents all the facts, impartially, with- 
out gloss. Their intimate knowledge of location 
details gives you the complete picture; from topog- 
raphy, transportation and utilities, to community 
profile, labor, zoning and tax conditions. 





















at 
| SK SUPERB FACILITIES | 
| AT COPELAND INDUSTRIAL PARK 
| Newport News — Hampton, Va. 


Ready now A protected industrial site 
of over 800 acres, nearly half of which are 
already cleared, graded and ready, with un- 
| limited room for expansion. 











Finest transportation —The Park is adjacent 
| to tracks of the C&O, and to a network of 
modern highways. 

All utilities in — Unlimited supply of elec- | 
tricity, natural gas, and water. Finest bitumi- 
nous coals are readily, economically available. 
Ample labor— Draw both skilled and un- 
skilled from the cities of Newport News and 
Hampton, Virginia. 

Strategic marketing — World commerce at 
your door through C&O’s unexcelled port / 
facilities; C&O main line access to important /w 


Midwest markets. TO RICHMOND - 
‘AND CHICAGO 


Z 





































. . . " @ “OHNSON & wimsarTT, ING. 
Complete industrial surveys of many attractive @ AaMPTON HAROWOGD CORP. 


sites are available. Inquiries are handled in com- bese Xs cearent) 
plete confidence. Write to Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director of Industrial Development. 














ms. 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 


O1itindabilitz, 
“x (Aan qeorlalion 


There's Opportunity for industry all along The Chessie Route 











GOVERNMENT 





President-elect Kennedy is planning new Cabinet post to co- 
ordinate federal aid to cities. It could be a big department 
depending on scope of its activities. Some possibilities . . . 


URBAN RENEWAL-—clearing slums, aiding 
factory construction, easing mortgage 
money—has top priority. Housing & Home 
Finance Agency now fills this role. 





COMMUTER AID to subsidize railroads 
would be wholly new program and a nat- 
ural for new department. 





BETTER FREEWAYS and improved roads for 
cities are a growing problem. Commerce 
Dept. now has this under its wing. 





AIRPORT EXPANSION comes under Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency’s control, but new 
department would give cities bigger voice 
in planning. 





A Cabinet Seat for the Cities 


Visions of sugarplums will be danc- partment is still uncertain; Kennedy Whatever the name, the mayors will 
ing in the heads of the nation’s mayors himself suggested no title in the Pitts have their long-sought Cabinet voice. 
when they gather in New York next burgh campaign speech in which he And high time, too, they say, pointing 
week for the annual convention of the — pledged himself to set it up. But it has out that agriculture has had Cabinet 
American Municipal Assn been called the Dept. of Urban Devel- representation since 1862, and labor 

Their Honors figure thev almost have opment by both the Democratic Ad ind business for almost half a centur 
it made for a new department of Cabi visorv Council and the Pittsburgh con Nowadays, the mavors never fail to add 
net rank to deal with city affairs. And — feren f mayors at which Kennedy four-fifths of the population lives in 
that provides lots of room for agreeable made the pledge. Other names that — urban areas. 
speculation on who will be picked by have been tried out for size are: Hous The mavors are hoping for more thai 
President-elect Kennedy to head the ing & Urban Affairs, Urban Develop 1 voice; thev also want some thick slic¢ 
department, and just what functions ment & Housing, Urban Affairs, Urban of federal money. Their atgument 
will be included in the department Development, Urbanism, and (probablh Heavy competition to attract busines 

Even the name of the projected dk jocularly) Urbiculture makes it impossible for them to bo 
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SO EASY... 
you don’t even 
Gm. toucha 
- dictating 
machine 


yas an T 
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SoundScriber’s new SATELLITE SYSTEM 




















Never before has dictation been so easy... 
never before so push-button automatic. You 
don't even have to touch a dictating machine. 
All you need on your desk is the new Satellite 
control unit . . . just half the size of your 
‘phone. In fact, it’s easier to use than your 
"phone. 


This new dictating experience from Sound- 
Scriber eliminates all machine manipulation, 
index strip handling, belt or disc changing for- 
ever. With the Satellite and ‘‘Magic Memory” 
at your fingertips, you are in complete 
command. 


Expensive? On the contrary . . . Satellite pays 
daily dividends in extra accomplishment, eas- 
ing of business pressures . . . provides more 


time for the important planning functions of 
your job. What's more, once you install a 
Satellite System, you can expand your installa 
tion by adding more Satellites for only $95.00 
per dictator. 


Mail coupon below, attached to your letter- 
head, for free brochure describing ‘‘today’s 
most advanced dictating systems”’. 


SOUND@sSCcCRIBER 


(roe 


27 YEARS SPECIALIZING IN DICTATING & RECORDING SYSTEMS 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BWS-11 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
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local taxes high enough to supph 
panding local need For now 
mayors are soft-pedaling their fi 
pirations lest thev over] ilarm 
Congress that thev think look 
conservative. 

By the same token, thev’re n 
ing anv extravagant 
the new department’s empire. Th 
don’t want to irritate Kenn 
though thev know he owes them a 
for delivering most cit n the Dem 
cratic line in the electoral squeak« 

Whatever functions the department 
gets, it offers one attracti pro 
for the mavors—if thev are Democrat 
City halls, largely controlled by Den 
crats, will be working directly witl 
Democratic federal department t 
out what is bound to be a lot of 
Voters, thev hope, will be grateful 


I. Search for a Blueprint 


There are two wavs in whi 
Kennedy Administration can 
new department 

e By using President 
to reorganize the government setu t | 
the outset of the term, as Pres. | 
howe did with th Health, |] | if ! 
& Welfare Dept. in 195 First, Ken 
nedy will have t tain this auth 
from Congress. Then h u t 
his plan, which ¢ 
or reject: 1t cannot amend it 

e By pushing a t] h 


Congress, so that th gislator nd 


— 


the President can n t diff ces. 
This permits the | ident id Con- 
gress to work it mp1 | vh 
they differ, but it uld be that K 


ld we 


rré + 


nedy wou 
approach to hagglin ver detail 
When vou get the | 
tions of the new department 
lation really gets going. The t 
one point on which ervon 
be agreed The p t 
Home Finance Ag vill be tl 
stone of the new arch. No full-fledged 
department handl 
grams as this hug I Dp ta 
lor some peop the reorgan 
prop il breaks dow t mp! 
er of raising HHFA to ( 
‘aking off from HHFA 


you can PICK 


On the minimum ire th 
would stick to th urent HHFA 
tions plus som rv brood 
what else ought t 
one else On th n t | 


Secretary's 


exert his rank that other de 


would do things t thy 
them 

On the maxit re th , 
talk gaily of letting the department run 


evervthing that | 


post ofices t Nil 
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TRAVELER 


new battery portable 
lets you dictate 


anywhere! 


Dictate anywhere . . . on a train, air- 
plane, in your automobile. .. even on 
a steel girder atop a rising skyscraper. 
Powered by flashlight batteries you 
can buy anywhere, the Traveler re- 
cords on small plastic discs which are 
mailable in standard business enve- 
lopes for regular postage. 

Only SoundScriber records at 3314 
rpm (playable on home phonographs), 
and Traveler is compatible with any 
SoundScriber dictating equipment 
ever built. Dictate as you fly — 
Traveler meets ‘‘Electronic Interfer- 
ence Elimination Specification MIL-|- 
17623” permitting its use aloft. 
The transistorized Traveler is only six 
pounds light. . . it’s your ideal travel- 
ing companion. Get more accom- 
plished en route... return relaxed, to 
a clear desk. Mail coupon today for 
full details. 


SOUND@3SCRIBER 


PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEMS 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BWT-11 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
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ment “bigger than the federal govern- 
ment itself,” as one mayor cheerfully 
remarked 

¢ Wide Scope—HHFA already takes in 
a rather ample area. Under its wing are 
the Federal National Mortgage Assn. 
and a covey of administrations—Com- 
munity Facilities, Urban Renewal, Fed- 
eral Housing, Public Housing. Besides 
this, the office of the administrator 
copes with a sprinkling of other chores. 

The thinking is the HHFA would 
keep all its present components, though 
some of the functions might be altered 
a bit to meet the urban designation. 
One big question is whether the 
aggrandized HHFA should also get the 
loan guarantee section of the Veterans 
Administration, which now does for vet- 
erans’ home financing what FHA does 
for the general public. 

A great many of the programs dearest 
to the hearts of the cities are now 
strewn around the government or still 
in embrvo. Here are some of the most 
important of them: 

Urban freeways. These are now han- 
dled by the Commerce Dept.’s Bureau 
of Public Roads. The bureau has power- 
ful friends, and city officials aren’t ask- 
ing that it be included in their depart- 
ment, lest this mean the death of their 
whole department. All they are asking 
is for coordination of the bureau’s activi- 
ties with the department. 

Stream and air pollution. These 
functions are now under Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, and city people are 
divided on who should get them. Those 
who stress the health aspects think 
HEW should keep the work. Those 
who regard them as basic public works 
want them in the new department. 

Airports. Here again there’s division 
on who should handle federal aid to air- 
ports. Some want it put in the depart- 
ment, others favor leaving it with the 
Federal Aviation Agency on a coordi- 
nated basis. 

Commuter railroads. Aid to hard 
pressed commuters is still just a dream, 
but if Congress decides to do something 
about it, citv officials hope their depart- 
ment will get the job. 

Depressed areas. Here again, there 
are no existing programs, and the split 
is wide on who should do what if there 
were any. Those who stress environ- 
ment think the urban department 
should have charge. Those who lean 
to the retraining of the unemploved, 
such as miners, favor the Labor Dept. 
Those who want loans for building new 
plants say Commerce should do the 
lending. There are even some who 
want a separate agency, because the de- 
pressed areas problem has so many 
ramifications. 

Planning and Research. City officials 
think that an urban department should 
provide help in i research, 
just as the Agriculture Dept. does for 





record 


meetings verbatim... 


transcribe from 


Same instrument 





Now, you can have continuous, unin- 
terrupted recording of your meetings 
and conferences regardless of length. 
Record each word as it’s spoken... 
SoundScriber’s new Reporter, confer- 
ence recorder, operates completely 
unattended. Simply turn it ‘‘on"”... 
Soe your meeting is over, turn it 
“off”. 


The Reporter records magnetically on 
duPont Mylar tape by means of a pat- 
ented, tamper-proof transverse 
recording process. It provides instant 
back-spacing and speaker playback 
. .» and now, for the first time, tran- 
scription facility in the same unit. No 
need to re-record on separate belts or 
discs .. . your secretary simply plugs 
in her listening device and foot con- 
trol and she’s transcribing. 


Let SoundScriber record your next 
conference . . . no obligation, of 
course. Mail coupon below for free 
brochure. 


SOUNDG@JSCRIBER 


MAGNETIC RECORDING SYSTEMS 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BWM-11 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn, 
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farmers. ‘Th nt seek detailed 
for the great mett politan ireas ut 
they do feel that the department should 
set rough standards that can be used 
* * a by smaller cities that can’t afford t ( 
such work themselves. They also th 
U ¢ the department Id well d m 
search on such urban problems as h ’ 
ing and the us f land, as wel 
FROM BROWN & BIGELOW SALESMEN [i financing similar work by universitic 
Who Will Be the Boss? 
. . 
How to Simplify ia ak Wie lenis snahind sein 
Your Business Gift in mavoral circles is who will head th 
new department. Names that have 
Problem cropped up repeatedly include thr 
megheates present mavors—Richardson Dilwortl 
By Clark Cooper, St. Louis of Philadelphia, Richard C. Lee of New 
Executive Advertising Counselor, Brown & Bigelow Haven, and Ravmond Tucker of St 
Louis—and two former mavors, Phila 
delphia’s Sen. | ph S. Clark and 
@ How is it at your company? 3) Use a long range plan. Adopt Pittsburgh’s Gov. David Lawrence. You 
Is your annual business gift proj- 4 business-like, business-building can even find a handful of people who 
ect a battle with a bewildering advertising program with an im- would like to s 1 Secretarv who had / 
maze of merchandise and mail  Press!ve continuity — ne “al not been : yo but the vast majority 
order catalogs? Is it always a time peat mms ~~ ‘aon prvn gee - — ae ee Sa eee 2 
consuming ordeal every year? what is scheduled for your pro- “7 D lwortl “7 a ; 
Ready for a change next year? If gram. And you can polish off the _—o ee : ey 
you're open for suggestions, per- job in 15 minutes once a year. quently mentioned. In th Democratic 
haps these thoughts will be helpful. . ae Advisory Council, | ce hairman of 
1) Get advice and help from a the Committe n Urban & Suburban | 
1) Try a new approach. For ex- responsible advertising specialist Probleme Dilworth SE AED 
ample, consider a birthday plan experienced in this field. May [ a = ; 1 ani 
or a Thanksgiving Day idea rather recommend you call in the Brown During the K — et Sait I 
than Christmas distribution. Cus- & Bigelow representative in your headed the mayor ont n t Pitt 
tomer relations is an advertising community? Put the problem in burgh 
function, so it’s good policy to use his hands. Rely on his judgment. Neither man i sure sh 4 Friends of 
plan that frankly possesses hon- Start planning now for the coming Dilworth sav he would rather continue 
est advertising value for you as Year. It will not obligate you to to run his own show in Philadelphia, 
well as excellent gift value for the ask him to lay out for your consid- though thev quote hit ' ving he 
recipient. Everybody can accept eration an effective continuity pro- could hardlv_ refi lf; ™ 
it gladly with no misgivings. Cus- 9@™ tailored to your market ind President-elect vould probably 
: budget. Your Brown & Bigelow 1 : er 
tomers will appreciate it and re- . _ as like the job vw noug! though h 
. representative is a full-time Re- oe RAE : 4 
spect you all the more. membrance ® Advertising counselor. so would like to push through a 
2) Have a definite objective. Plan He will bring to you the helpful renewal progr im mM New Haven an h 
} your program to: a) say experience and the many de- wants to run for the Senate in | 
thank you, b) build your pendable, top-quality facili- But for Lee ther t] tch that thi ; 
corporate identity, ¢) main- ties of the world’s leading other men from little Connecticut | 
tain an enduring friendly and most respected adver- ilso been mentio1 ror Cabinet | 
contact with key individuals. tising firm in this field. Gov. Abraham R —f D ; | 
chairman Jol B Chest 
Bowl . 
* CLARK COOPER, St. Louis, is dean of Brown & Bigelow’s staff o The Acs Sowed.Th a 
of 1100 sales representatives in the U.S. With 41 years of adver- ; 
tising service representing Brown & Bigelow to St. Louis firms, parate ck partment of af | 
Mr. Cooper is widely known and highly esteemed as one of that hrst cropped » seriou 1 th | 
city’s outstanding personalities in the advertising field. when Pre Franklin D. R cit wv 
trving to vith ¢ D 
The urban p t 
Write Dept. A-11 for additional information on customer relations programs tin compat th ¢ ) tt 
or for the name of the Brown & Bigelow representative in your community. much confin t a +] 
—- Even #1 4] 
different progi tlighted tl 
for som rt f vation 
BROWN & BIGELOW Later on, with the Tighway Act ol 
19 he need { ) hon ( 
Zz fully recognized t had t 
ememlrance sptduertising = he cities ha 
SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA or risk havin | 
A DIVISION OF STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION least needed it them 
Finalh n | m ti 
Kennedy tool 
eems about END 
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PERSHING—in test at Cape Canaveral 


Martin-built Pershing —a major breakthrough for the Army 


in its program to develop the modern missile as a movile field a 


artillery weapon. Pershing moves over the roughest terrain on 


its own mobile launcher, is ready to fire within minutes. 
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*TYREX is a collective trademark of TYREX INC. for tire yarn and cord 
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TYREX* tire 
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NEW CAR PLEASURE WITH AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 


padding, air filters, fan belts 
Chances are 
their wrapping of A 


Major contributors to the luxury and 
enjoy it more becau 


new models are Avisco products. Avisco rayon is in upholstery, head 

Tires you'll ride on are made with tough 

Your comfortable sport shirt—made with new Avron high strength 

e cigarettes you smoke and the crackers you eat are quality protected in 
f Avi 


sco fibers or packaging films— products of American Viscose chemistry 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Makers of rayon filament 


cellophane. Truth is, whether you drive, fly, walk or just sit, you may 
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adelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New 
and staple fiber, Tyrex tire ya 
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REGIONS 


Incomes Gain but Show No Zip 


September’s 7.5% gain over 
1959 is due in part to weak year- 
ago showing; but some states 
register real improvement. 


The 7.5% national gain since Sep- 
tember, 1959, that appears in the table 
at the right is deceiving; it’s not really 
so good as it looks. 

For one thing, September last year 
marked the midpoint in the 116-day 
steel strike that idled more than a half- 
million workers, and cut deeply into 
personal income in states where the 
steel industry plays an important role. 
Thus steel mills, though running now 
at only 53% of capacity, still make a 
far better showing than at last year’s 
13% rate during September. 

Farm income, 15% higher this year, 
also is a little deceptive. While some 
of the gain is due to improved farm 
rices, much of it, particularly in the 
nla states, results from the late 
cotton harvest, which provided a boost 
to income not usual at the season. 

Another factor contributing to the 
September showing: This year most 
auto plants were running full tilt during 
the employment survey week because of 
the earlier-than-usual model changeover. 
Last year many assembly lines were shut 
down at the same period for the annual 
retooling. The shift is particularly strik- 
ing in the major auto assembly states of 
Michigan, New Jersey, California, 
Maryland, and Delaware. 
¢ Real Gainers—Some states, however, 
registered genuine year-to-year improve 
ment. Utah, leading the nation with an 
18.1% gain, owes much of its glittering 
score to its rapidly expanding defense 
oriented industries. Utah is also an im- 
portant steel state (12th-ranking in ca- 
pacity), and thus benefited from the 
relative recovery in that industrv. 

Farm states—Kansas, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming—con- 
tinued their recovery; all posted in- 
creases exceeding the national average. 
¢ And Losers—A few states were losers. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island slipped 
below last vear (down 0.2% in both 
states) because of cutbacks in metal- 
working and textiles. Mississippi (down 
5.5%) lost 4,500 hardgoods jobs dur- 
ing the year, mostly in lumber and 
transportation equipment. West Vir- 
ginia continued its slide. 

But it is in the month-to-month com- 
parison that the present economic “‘ad- 
justment” really shows its worst side. 
Personal income in 35 states dipped 
from \ugust to September as the effect 
of layoffs in metalworking, lumber, and 
textiles spread. 
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MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


—Millions of Dollars————_——_ 
lly 11a od % CHANGE 
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September, 1960, preliminary; August, 1960, and September, 1959, revised. 


1953-55 SEPTEMBER AUGUST vs. 
STATE > - AVERAGE 1959 1960 YEAR AGO 
Alabama ........ $286.4 $379.8 $425.1 + 12.6% 
Alaska ......... 41.9 54.0 58.6 | +10.4 
Arizona ..... 126.9 210.4 239.1 “2356 8 8§=6©+12.0 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 189.9 211.5 196.3 m+ 3.4 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,376.5 3,781.1 1 «+123 
Colorado ........ 217.2 310.7 344.6 = Re (+ 98 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 608.9 636.0 - 607.6 }— 0.2 
Delaware ....... 78.6 115.1 130.0 1296 +12.6 
Districtof Columbia ‘158.2 191.8 195.8 | 2025 + 5.6 
Movida ......... 456.8 820.3 895.8 890.9 + 8.6 
Georgia ........ 383.2 519.4 555.5 | 529.7 + 2.0 
Hawaii ......... 76.0 103.3 116.0 117.4 + 13.6 
ee 74.5 97.0 103.0 98.1 + 11 
I ixcareecien 1,677.5 2,189.0 2,251.9 2,230.5 + 1.9 
Sere 663.5 823.4 887.4 868.4 + 5.5 
ae 357.3 462.7 483.3 478.5 + 3.4 
I 6. caveenae 281.8 354.8 399.4 390.2 +10.0 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 365.9 392.0 386.4 + 5.6 
Louisiana ....... 318.3 422.1 453.5 475.7 +12.7 
Maine ......... r 112.8 142.7 154.5 151.6 + 62 
Maryland ....... 432.3 550.7 620.8 616.3 +119 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,060.9 1,123.5 1,087.4 + 2.5 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,545.5 1,608.6 1,756.0 + 13.6 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 567.4 617.1 613.3 i+ 8.1 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 196.2 217.2 185.5 —- 5.5 
Missouri ........ 600.9 769.3 806.9 7928 02S + «(32.1 
Montana ........ 92.3 106.7 110.3 115.5 + 8.2 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 241.7 2575 (ard + 4.5 
Nevada ........ 43.1 64.6 74.6 74.4 +15.2 
New Hampshire . . 75.2 96.1 102.5 100.8 + 4.9 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,307.9 1,352.1 1,497.9 +14.5 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 134.3 147.3 135.5 + 09 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,642.8 3,916.7 3,907.0 + 7.3 
North Carolina . .. 429.0 549.2 598.2 586.7 + 6.8 
North Dakota .... — 67.4 84.8 94.6 96.9 +14.3 
WN iin ac vie kaa t 1,476.3 1,874.5 2,004.2 1,975.5 + 5.4 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 336.3 372.3 355.7 + 5.8 
Oregon Ga 249.8 316.5 332.8 334.4 + §.7 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 1,998.6 2,184.2 2,136.2 + 69 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 159.4 168.7 159.1 - 0.2 
South Carolina... 210.0 252.8 274.0 292.8 +15.8 
South Dakota .... 73.7 92.6 101.2 95.0 + 2.6 
Tennessee 345.9 449.0 479.4 455.1 + 1.4 
WE, Fino aaa 1,132.9 1,454.4 1,516.6 1,624.3 + 11.7 
er 98.1 130.1 152.4 153.6 +18.1 
Vermont ....... 45.9 59.2 61.7 61.5 + 3.9 
Virginia ........ 383.3 572.2 619.1 597.0 + 4.3 
Washington ..... 418.0 522.1 551.8 552.6 + 88 
West Virginia ... 209.7 261.3 264.6 259.3 —- 68 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 673.9 714.0 718.5 + 6.6 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 53.0 59.9 61.4 +15.8 
NATION ....... $24,363.5 $31,861.7 $34,218.9 $34,258.8 + 7.5% 
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OFFICE WORKERS pour into city from Virginia and Maryland bridges, highways. One-third of Washington’s workers are in 
suburbs over Memorial Bridge (above), three other Potomac 
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direct federal employ, the rest depend indirectly on Uncle Sam. 


Booming Washington 


Ihe best way to arouse a Washing- 
tonian is to tell him Washington is a 
hick town. Then add that it is a citv of 
civil service paper-shufflers who meet at 
dull parties to talk endless political 
gossip. Then contrast the drabness of 
the U.S. capital city to the zing of 
Paris or Rome—or, preferably, New 
York. Then duck. 

Duck because Washington has its 
boosters—like any other city—who can 
show you that Washington is one of 
America’s real boom towns. Since 1930 
—just before the start of the New Deal— 
the population of the metropolitan 
Washington area has almost tripled. 
That's a rate of growth topped only by 
Houston among the nation’s 20 largest 
metropolitan areas, and it compares 
with a total population increase of 59% 
for all U.S. metropolitan areas. 

This population growth parallels the 
expansion of the federal government's 
role with the New Deal, World War II, 
and Korea. Though federal payrolls 
slimmed down after Korea, and have 
continued to drop throughout the coun- 
trv, government employment in Wash- 


ington itself has again gained slightly 
since 1954; and there’s no evidence the 
government is about to stop growing 


¢ Kennedy and Washington—Right 
now, as a new Administration is pre- 


paring to move in, Washington be« 
comes a focal point for the entirc 
world. But the change in Administra 


relatively little to the 
Seasoned Washington 
observers feel no more than 1,000 gov 


tion will mean 
city’s economy. 


ernment jobs—the higher jobs involving 
patronage—will turn over 
the Democratic election victor 
no jobs are likely to be abolished 

What will be important to Washing- 
tonians is the attitude of the new Ad- 
ministration toward government. There 


is hardly one of Washington’s near 
Tix 


as a result of 


And 


2-million souls who doesn’t earn his 
ing in some way connected with govern 
ment. Should President-elect Kenned 

create new departments, new bureaus 
that can only mean a new shot-in-th 

arm for the city and its suburbs 

¢ Recession Cushion—It is perhaps 
local pride that Washington 
boosters to yearn for a bas¢ 


moves 
broader 
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for their citv’s economy, removed from 
the dominant influence of bureaucracy. 
But there’s no doubt that the expansion 
of the federal government has given 
the town advantages enjoved by no 


other U.S. citv. 
Washington metropolitan 
[rade puts it this wavy: 
‘The federal government decidedly) 
insulates us against recession. But it 
insulates us against faster growth, too.’ 
rhis points to the most significant 
factor about Washington's economy 
its stability, and abilitv to shrug off 
recessions, dips, and depressions in the 
economic cvcle. Unemplovment, for 
instance, has hung consistently around 
2% since 1955. Real estate tells the 
same story. “Even during the Depres 
sion we weren't seriously hurt,” savs 
one realtor. “Right now, I hear about 
people moaning in Detroit or Phila 
delphia. Here things are a little slow, 
perhaps, but we aren’t complaining.’ 
* Federal Base—Metropolitan Wash 
ington’s 1960 population of nearly 2- 
million represents a 19.3% increase 
since 1930. In September this vear, 


\ spokesman for the 
Board of 
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719,000 were emploved in the area 
About third’ of these—or 236,600 

ire dit employees of the federal 
government. Another 54,700 work for 
the Dist of Columbia or for Marv- 


land and Virginia suburbs. 
Military personnel represent anothe1 


estimated 58,006 emploved persons in 


the metropolitan area, which is rich in 
important military installations, such as 
Andrews Air Force Base, Fort Belvoir, 


and the Pentagon. (Pentagon civilian 


emplovees are included in the direct 
federal emplovment totals, rather than 
the military category.) 

The rest of the 719,000 emploved, 


although on private payrolls, earn theit 
living indirectly from government by 
collecting congressmen’s dry cleaning, 
lobbving for 

ice cream bars to tourists, or driving 
a bus packed with federal workers 


1 trade association, selling 


|. Business and Government 


What manufacturing the Washing- 
ton urban irCa has is concentrated on 


consumer-oriented industries such 


S 








SHOPPERS crowding F Street are high-income buyers and spend freely. Move of some 
government agencies out of city also is helping boost sales of suburban shopping centers. 


ore Growth 


food processing and printing. This 
September, manufacturing employment 
stood at 34,100, with 7,700 of these in 
food processing, and 12,700 in printing 
and publishing. 

Washington also is an important rail- 
road freight interchange point between 
North and South, with the Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio all meeting there 
(he Potomac yard, operated by th 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
RR, is the nation’s fifth largest; it han 
dled 1,517,137 cars of freight last year 
In addition, the Atlantic Coast Line 
RR and Seaboard Air Line RR come 
into Washington over RIP tracks 
¢ Ambassadors of Business—Consider 
the 1,000 or so trade associations, fra- 
ternal orders, labor unions, and profes 
sional groups that have headquarters or 
branch offices in the capital. It’s esti 
mated these organizations alone provide 
about 5,000 jobs to clerks, stenog 
raphers, telephone operators, and public 
relations men. Or consider the hotels 
that hire another 10,000 to cater to 
tourists. Or the 143,000 Washingto- 
nians who earn their livings in trade 
including souvenir sales 

Says a Washington city official, “If a 
company like General Motors has mor 
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New Twists from an 
old hand in Fiber Glass 


NEW APPROACH TO OLD PROBLEM. 
A more efficient—yet cheaper—method of 
insulating heated storage tanks is described 
in a new brochure available from G-B. Made 
possible because of the unusually high ten- 
sile strength of G-B ULTRALITE® glass fiber 
insulation, this proven method requires less 
installation time far fewer supporting 
members. And ULTRALITE’S high thermal 
efficiency means less insulation thickness 
is required to reduce heat loss as much as 
90% —a savings in Btu’s which rapidly 
pays for the insulation. Ask for ULTRALITE 
Tank Brochure 






































































OTHER 6-B TWISTS 


Ultralite Duct Liner with new con- 







tinuous imprint showing density 
and coating .. . G-B Snap*0n®, the 
one-piece pipe insulation molded 
of fine glass fibers . . . G-B Fiber 
Glass Building Insulation for resi- 
dential insulating, WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION. 










NEW CONCEPT—an air duct 
made entirely of insulation. It's 
G-B DUCT, the rugged, prefabri- 
cated duct made of high-strength 
glass fibers. Each section contains 
millions of tiny sound-absorbing 
cells that soak up noise. G-B DUCT 
transmits air efficiently; reduces 
heating and cooling costs; ends 
condensation problems. ‘Prefab’’ 
sections install in half the time 
resulting in substantial savings 
Carries UL label service. Ask for 
G-B DUCT Brochure. 























GUSTING AGON 


ianufadliung Company 
208 West 10th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 












Thermal and acoustical insulations - Auto- 
motive products + Railroad products 
* Pipe couplings and fittings. 























employees than a small country has 
citizens, why does it make sense fo 
the countr have here, 
but not General Motors?” His answe 
It doesn’t. The long list of big corpora- 
tions that maintain offices in Washing- 
ton is an indication that most ex t 
agree 
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ARE YOU 
A WEIGHTLIFTER? 


7 if NOT. s s you needa Renault Petit-Panel 6r Hi-Boyin your business. Cargo is lifted only 14 in. 
Ir through full-opening, full-height rear and side doors. No rear engine or old-fashioned frame for your loads to be 


= lifted up onto. In other domestic and imported compact trucks loads must be lifted from 20 to 30 inches! /Renault 
, panels have greatest payload capacity (1950 Ibs.), highest cubic capacity (up to 236 cu. ft. in the Hi-Boy, 202 cu. ft. 
is in the Petit-Panel), shortest overall length (161-inch length means easiest parking), sharpest turning radius (15 ft. 
c radius, 30 ft. circle), and smoothest ride (independent coil springs on all four wheels). / Renault economy features 


include: up to 25 m.p.g., low initial price, 50% faster loading and unloading and unequalled maneuverability. 
This means substantially lower per-ton-mile-costs than 


4 with any other panel truck, domestic or imported. Re —E BR A U LT T t U Cc aa c 


WE INVITE COMPARISON! 






















RENAULT INC., Truck Dept. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I am interested in finding out more about the Renault 
Petit-Truck line. Please send me the brochure. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE — 





PETIT-PANEL has maximum loadability with rear doors 43 ins. wide 


by 52 ins. high. Sliding safety door is 27 ins. wide by 53 ins. high. TYPE OF BUSING cree 














(Advertisement) 





PROFIT PROBLEMS —3 


you need more money to 
operate your business... how 


would you determine the value of the 











property or assets on which you want 
to borrow or obtain other financing ? 
You might use your book values, but 
these may bear little relation to actual 
market or loan value if calculated 
according to usual tax and accounting 
conventions. In many cases, the book 
value is well below the actual cash or 
market value. In other instances, fully 
depreciated property of substantial 
value is not shown on the books or 


other property rec ords. 


If your financing involves a public 
stock issue. the value of the property 
must he determined in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by state 
agencies or. in the case of stock to he 
listed on a national exchange. by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Failure to follow these regulations may 
result in rejection of the stock offering 


by the regulatory body. 


Many 


the best answer to valuing property 


businessmen have found that 


for financing purposes is to use experi- 
enced appraisers who are familiar with 
property values, with the requirements 
of lending institutions. and with the 
regulations of public bodies control- 


ling the issuance of stock. 


A nation-wide organization, Marshall 
and Stevens offers the services of an 
experienced staff of appraisers familiar 
with the problems of valuation for 
financing purposes. The informative 
brochure. The Purposes of Appraisals. 
is yours for the asking. Write Marshall 
and Stevens. Incorporated. Depart- 
ment 51. 6 Church Street. New York 6. 
New York. Other offices in Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Dallas. Denver. Detroit. 
Houston. Los Angeles. Miami. Minne 
apolis, Montreal, Philadelphia. Phoe- 
~~ 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Louis. San Francisco, and 
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TOURISTS from all over are Washington’s second largest business; about 





7.5-million 


of them will flock to capital this year, spend an average of $50 each during their stay. 


& Space Administration is going, too. 
But since they’re all still within the 
metropolitan area, their exodus doesn’t 
cost any jobs for the area as a whole. 


ll. Research Boom 


The rise of research and develop- 
ment as a Washington industry, how- 
ever, is viewed by Washingtonians as a 
distinct gain. Thev believe this is an 
industry that is “compatible” with the 
capital citv. “We don’t want smoke- 
stacks,” snaps one District booster. 

R&D companies don’t have large 
smokestacks, but they don’t have larg« 
payrolls, either. Some that have settled 
in the Washington area have em- 
plovees in the thousands: Melpar, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., hires about 5,000. But many are 
one- to six-man outfits whose problems 
are compounded by worries in obtain 
ing capital and competent personnel, 
meeting pavrolls, and straightening out 
accounts. Nevertheless, in mid-1960, 
Washington counted 144 R&D out- 
fits, providing jobs for approximately, 
20.000. 
¢ Government-Tied—Although Wash- 
ingtonians like to boast of their new 
and growing “private industry,” these 
R&D companies are tied closely to 
the government, and a substantial num- 
ber were set up by former government 
emplovees. Many go bevond basic re 
search, and may represent clients be- 
fore regulatorv agencies. 

lake Hazleton Laboratories, Inc., of 
suburban Falls Church, Va. Founded 
in 1946 and now employing 165, Hazle- 
ton is one of the older and larger com- 
panies in the area. It specializes in 
biological research, but will also pre 
pare applications for pharmaceutical 
companies for Food & Drug Adminis 
tration approval on new drugs, and 
help guide these applications through 
the required red tape 
¢ Fast Growers—Here are a couple of 
the more startling R&D examples that 
hearten Washington boosters 





Atlantic Research f Alexan 
dria, Va., started in l iS grown a 
the rate of 50 1 year, expects th 
vear to have sales between $15-million 
and $16-million. Half its work is in 
solid rocket propellants (it help | th 
U.S. Navv with the Polaris), a third i 
in electronics, the rest in other areas 
Between 75 ind 80 of the com 
pany’s work comes from the gov 


ernment, and this satisfies Atlantic 
officials. 

C-F-I-R, Inc. (BW—Nov.12’60,p89 
of Arlington, Va., rents computers from 
International Business Machines Corp 
and sells the talents of its hi 
cialized scientific staff to government 
and industry. Formed in 1955, it’s do- 
ing business todav at the rate of $7-mil 
lion a year. 
¢ Feeble Lure—To help attract R&D 
companies to the Washington area, the 
Board of Trade has set up a science bu- 
reau to promote the city as a scientific 
center. But even Gordon Kennedy, Jr., 
the voung, enthusiastic head of the bu- 
reau, admits it isn’t easy to convince 
scientists Washington is their mecca 

“The image of Washington is that of 
the federal government, public build 
ings, and tourists,” says Kennedy 

Washington also feels it lacks an im- 
portant ingredient in its efforts to be- 
come a scientific center. ““We just don’t 
have a Massachusetts Institue of Tech 
nology, a Harvard, or a Cal ‘Vech,”” Ken 
nedy says. A top-notch scientific school 
is vital, he believes 

[he Washington area has many col- 
leges and universities. But they stress 
the social sciences 
government, rather 
sciences 


hh spe 


r 
Ss 


round 


centering 


than the physical 


Il. Single-Industry Town 


Whether or not Washington is suc 
cessful in promoting itself as a scientific 
center, it’s booming as a single-industr 
economy. About a dozen spanking new 
ofice buildings in the downtown K 
street area have opened in the last six 
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90 New Industries from 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Cash grants, tax exemption 
incentives help bring 
manufacturers to Ireland 


Today Ireland is rapidly emerging as an industrial nation 
skilled in providing manufacturers with every facility needed 
to compete successfully for rich, fast-growing overseas mar- 
kets. During the last three years 90 new industries from all 


parts of the world have come to Ireland to set up operations. 


You will find Ireland’s incentives particularly enticing. You 
receive fen years exemption from income tax on export profits 
plus a further five years reduced taxation. Outright, non- 
repayable cash grants help you build your factory (up to 
100% of cost), equip it with machinery (up to 50% of cost) 


and train your workers (up to 100% of cost). 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales (about a 
third of those paid in the U.S.), ample power, and a plentiful 
supply of interested, intelligent labor. 


Why not write today for details. The Industrial Development 
Authority’s office in New York is ready to assist you with 
information about your specific industry. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free 
@§ Airport offers ready-to-occupy factories 
for renting, and tax exemption until 1983. 








IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Larkable size, 


remarkable room! 


OLCHEVY 











4 


“Off with excess outer inches,” said our designers. And now there’s extra clearance for parking and pulling out of garages. 


A fascinating fact when you see the new ideas about comfort that have taken shape inside the new Chevy. Like big wide 
door openings. Higher seats. Front entrance height is raised nearly 2 inches in that 4-Door Hardtop down below! Plus a 
trunk that handles suitcases as if they were handbags. Sound good? See the greatest show on worth at your Chevy dealer’s! 


Sixty-Onedertu! 20-model lineup! 


f 5 Impalas in Chevrolet’ 





Now..big-car comfort at small-car prices 
( 


NEW ‘61 CHEVY BISGAYNE 6 
the lowest priced full-sized Chevrolet! 


Whether you believe in budgets or think they're 
for the birds, consider this: Biscaynes 

give you a full measure of Chevy quality, 
roominess and proved performance (V8 or 6) 
priced right down with other cars that give you 
alotless!.. . Chevrolet Division 

of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














WELDING HELMETS SERVING TRAYS MODERN CHAIRS 


So many good things 
serve you better 


because of fiber glass 
(Johns-Manville Fiber Glass, that is!) 
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BOWS & ARROWS FIRE HELMETS GARDEN HOSE REELS 


The tough glass fibers produced Perhaps you can improve 
by Johns-Manville for the rein- product—or develop new ones 


forced plastics industry (available Johns-Mar e fiber glass tex 
as fabric, roving, and mat) are products. For information, wr 
stronger than steel by weight... Johns-Mai e, Box 34, XB. Y. 


lend strength and exceptional dura- . Y. In Canada: Port Credit 
bility when combined with plastics. Cable addi Johnmanvil. 


BY) JOHNS: MANVILAZ 


FIBER GLASS 


HAMMER HANDLES TOTE BOXES 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


JM Johns-Manville 
M FIBER GLASS 


.1T’S YOUR ASSURANCE 


OF A QUALITY PRODUCT 











...help the Petroleum and Chemical Industries 
turn out a parade of useful products ! 


Motor fuels, paints, insecticides, lubricating oils, synthetic fibers— 
these are only a few of the many useful products turned out by 

the petroleum and chemical industries. Important factors in converting 
crude oil and gases into these products are heat exchanger tubes 

made of copper and copper-alloys. Phelps Dodge heat exchanger tubes 
are vital to refineries and petro-chemical plants in turning out 


an ever-growing volume of these modern products for everyone’s needs. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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Tubes, Then Transistors, Now... 





. . . @ new family of simple electronic devices that 
performs equally well as switches, resistors, or capacitors. 
They rely on “superconductivity.” 


The electronics industry—at present 
pouring out products at a prodigious 
rate—may be close to delivering another 
batch of new and fantastic devices. 
This latest family of micro-miniature 
electronic components (laboratory 
model, right) should be cheaper to 
make, more flexible to use, and more 
dependable than current types of elec- 
tronic components. 

It’s still guesswork as to when they 
will be available, but scientists are 
already jumping with excitement over 
them. “The development marks a new 
threshold in electronics technology,” 
says Dr. C. Guy Suits, vice-president 
and director of Research for General 
Electric. “It opens up the possibility 
of making, in an entirely new way, a 
simple device that can function equally 
well as a switch, a resistor, or a Ca- 
pacitor.”” 

Physicists at Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
are equally excited after observing and 
reporting on the twin phenomena that 
make the new devices look feasible. A 
Little spokesman savs, “The discovery 
can't be completely appreciated until 
actual operating devices are available.” 
¢ Possibilities—In a theoretical way, at 
east, it could be the most important 
merging of scientific concepts in a dec- 
acc. Solely in terms of expanding the 
jobs that electronic circuits can do, it 
offers some almost unbelievable possi- 
bil'ties. 
¢ What It Involves—Basicallv the dis- 
covery involves the marriage of two 
physical phenomena—the so-called ‘“‘tun- 
neling” capabilitv of electrons and the 
“superconductivitv’” of certain metals. 

Scientists have been aware of the 
phenomenon of superconductivity for 
almost 50 vears. Bv definition, “super- 
conductivitv” is the state in which cer- 
tain metals become perfect conductors 
of electricity and perfect shields against 
not-too-large magnetic fields. It is 
thought to occur only at temperatures 
verv close to absolute zero—(something 
like —450F). 

“Tunneling,” on the other hand, is 
a much more recent discovery. It is 
best known because of its importance in 
the development of the tunnel diode 
(BW —Mar.26’60,p74). 

In describing how an electron tun- 
nels its wav through an insulator, most 
scientists like to think of its movement 
in terms of a wave (this is wave me- 
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chanics or quantum theory). When an 
electron, thought of as a wave, is being 
reflected from some insulator (such as a 
semiconductor), it penetrates a short 
distance into it before dying away. But 
if the semiconductor laver is thin 
enough, part of the wave gets through— 
though in a vastly reduced amplitude. 
The small fraction of electrons that 
get through are said to be tunneling 
through the insulator. 

Semiconductors are not the only class 
of materials in which the tunneling ef- 
fect of electrons can be observed, how- 
ever. Electrons can also pierce or tun- 
nel through other insulating layers, if 
the insulator is extremely thin. How 
manv electrons (in the form of a flow of 
current) actually get through the in- 
sulating laver at relatively low voltages 
is proportional to the voltage itself. 
That is, the insulating layer acts as an 
ordinary resistance element, and as 
higher voltages are applied, the current 
flowing through the insulating layer in- 
creases. 
¢ Tunneling—In experimenting with 
the tunneling effect through ultra-thin 
insulating oxide films (10 to 100 atoms 
or a millionth of an inch thick), investi- 
gators made a startling discovery. 

When the metal conductors were 
reduced to a temperature close to 
absolute zero—and thus made supercon- 
ductors—the current no longer steadilv 
increased proportionally with voltage. 
There was an area in which current 
could actually be observed to decrease 
as the voltage was increased. Scientists 
quickly decided that this area was the 
same sort of area of “negative resist- 
ance” that makes possible the subtle 
concept of the semiconductor tunnel 
diode. 

Notable in the advantages accruing 
to anv device incorporating the newly 
linked principles of superconductivity 
and tunneling is that it would be pos- 
sible to change the device’s character- 
istics by means of a magnetic field. This 
results from the fact that a sufficiently 
strong magnetic field can change a su- 
perconductor into the normal, non-su- 
perconductive state. Thus by varying 
the magnetic field in which it operates, 
the device can be used alternatively as 
a switch, a diode, a resistor, or a Ca- 
pacitor. 

Most of the General Electric experi- 
ments dealing with the wedding of 


HEART of the new superconductor is the 


point where the two metal strips cross. 


superconductivity and tunneling have 
been the brainchild of a 31-year-old 
Norwegian mechanical engineer named 
Ivar Giaever. At A. D. Little, a team of 
engineers (James Nicol, Sidney Shapiro, 
and Paul H. Smith), building on earlier 
work by Giaever, are also reporting ob- 
servation of the new phenomenon in 
this month’s Physical Review Letters 
(published by the American Physical 
Society). 

Most of Giaever’s experiments so far 
have been with films of aluminum, lead, 
indium, and tin—all of which become 
superconductive at near liquid helium 
temperatures. In most cases studied 
so far, aluminum oxide was used as the 
insulating laver. 

But the experimenters also have proof 
that tunneling occurs through a tanta- 
lum oxide, a niobium oxide and/or 
a nickel oxide insulating layer as well 
as aluminum oxide. And there’s no rea- 
son to suspect that this is the end 
of the possibilities. 
¢ Notable Advantages—There are other 
important advantages in any device em- 
ploying a combination of superconduc- 
tivity and tunneling: 

e It should be extremely cheap to 
manufacture. All it would require is 
the simple vacuum deposition of the 
appropriate metals and the insulating 
laver on a suitable foundation. In a 
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GREAT NEWS 
FOR FLEET OWNERS! 
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FORD DEALERS HAVE 
EXTENDED THEIR WARRANTY ON 
EVERY 1961 FALCON FOR 12,000 
MILES OR 1 FULL YEAR | 






SURE BELIEVE 
IN FALCON! “ \n 


Cc 






THAT'S THE KIND 
OF FAITH THAT 


Peanuts Characters 1950 
United Feature Syndicate, inc. 


You said it, Linus! In fact, so confident are Ford Dealers 
in the 61 Falcon that they were first in the industry to 
extend the warranty on a 1961 car. Each part of every 
1961 Falcon, except tires, is dealer warranted against 
defects in materials or workmanship for 12 months or 
12,000 miles, whichever comes first. Normal maintenance 
service or routine replacement of parts such as filters, 
spark plugs, condensers, ignition points are not covered. 
The ’61 Falcon offers fleet owners exceptional savings, too. 
Savings on gas and oil. Savings on price—Falcon is 
America’s lowest-priced 6-passenger car.* Even savings 
on tires, repair bills (and in most states) insurance and 
licensing. See your Ford Dealer for a copy of the new 
extended warranty and get the full savings story on the 
Falcon . . . America’s best selling compact car. 

FORD DIVISION, Zord folor Company, 


* Based on a comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail delwered prices 


THE FLEET CAR THAT SAVES YOU MORE 
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single operation, it should be possibl« 


to deposit complex circuits involving 
hundreds of active components. This 
would not only result in a very large re- 
duction in cost, compared with current 
electronic fabricating and assembly op 
erations, but should also make possible 
a significant reduction in the unit’s 
$1Ze. 

e The extremely low power dissi 
pation—with only a very small amount 
of heat generated from any device of 
this nature—should make it possible to 
pack micro-miniature elements many 
times more closely than is now pos- 
sible. 

e It should be much more reliable 
than any electronic equipment now 
available. The need for cryogenic tem 
peratures for the new family of elec- 
tronic components will limit their us¢ 
at first, to big expensive pieces of 
equipment. But cryogenic technology 
is growing at an extremely fast rate 
(BW-—Sep.19°59,p67) 
¢ Practical Components—Small liquid 
helium refrigerators, for example, are 
becoming available now. And the low 
power dissipation of circuits using the 
superconducting thin-film tunneling de- 
vices should make cooling an even less 
critical problem than it is in large com- 
pact arrays of present-day components 
(such as appear in some of the larger, 
more complicated computers 

Of course, a great deal more applied 
research and development will be r 
quired before practical components 
based on the new electronic concept 
begin to appear for sale. GE and A. D. 
Little readily admit th 


+] 


But the stakes in bringing the devel 
opment to practical application as rap- 
idly as possible are very high. The De- 


fense Dept., for example, 


C ii} 1¢ 
superconducting, thin-film tunneling ef- 


fect the answer to many of its prob- 
lems of reliability and compactness in 
electronic equipment for rockets and 
space vehicles. 

e First Uses—Other big electronic com- 


ponent manufacturers, with an eye on 
commercial possibilities of the new de- 
vices, are deep in exploratory research. 
Initially, Suits predicts, this latest elec- 
tronic discovery should be of particular 
value wherever many functions are re- 
quired of a piece of equipment within 


1 limited space. Such situations would 
include its use in radar equipment, com 
puting equipment, and a host of indus 


trially important jobs. However, sin 

the development also involves unique 
properties and functions, it should quit 
quickly open up entirely new uses for 
itself. 

Of one thing scientists are universally 
agreed: Another important frontier in 
the science of electronics has been rolled 
back. From the purely fundamental to 
the crassly commercial, the repercus- 


sions should bx 
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Verifax Bantam Copier turns out 5 dry easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 24%¢ each. 


Buy the copier that doesnt balk at any job! 


No Kodak Verifax Copier — including the $9950 Bantam model —hollers ‘“‘Uncle’’ when you 
want copies of ball-point writing, rubber-stamping, or any duplicator copy. It’s even ready 
to oblige when you want copies made on both sides of a sheet of paper, on printed office 
forms, on card stock, or on whiteprint machine ‘‘masters.”’ 

VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
Get in touch with your local Verifax dealer today and ask for free Model A 
office demonstration. (See Yellow Pages under duplicating or " $ 50 
photocopying machines.) For free booklet on all Verifax Copier ONLY 9 
models, write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods an ote : 
Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. ae 4 


to $425 
. . OGeElk 
[erifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING Gta nes 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice 
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TIME TO DECIDE. 


“Should | guesstimate my truck costs 
or lease and project them exactly?” 


Ryder Full-Service leasing gives you costs you can project. Saves you 
the problems and embarrassment of figures that don’t tally with the 
budget. Your trucks are serviced, washed, painted, licensed and main- 
tained for you. Money tied up in trucks is freed for more important 
tasks. And Ryder Full-Service leasing offers you these added benefits. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


* Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


* Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


*® Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


* Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit” to 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL ww 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. U-2 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 


in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 


NEW PRODUCTS 








Boost for Ailing Hearts 


[he X-ray & Industrial Electronics 
Div. of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has developed a portable heart resuscita- 
tion system for hospital operating rooms 
or on-the-spot emergencies. Basically, it 
has two transistorized units 

¢ The cardiac pacer is a compact 
source of electrical pulses, which can 
give out jolts of electricity to stimulate 
a failing heart in a wide range of fre- 
quencies and powers. One control knob 
varies the pulse rate from 25 to 250 
beats per minute; the other knob can 
turn the voltage all the way from zero 
to 250 volts. Westinghouse already has 
started to manufacture this unit. 

e The cardiac monitor listens to 
the patient’s heart beat, switches on the 
pacer immediately if the heart beat 
becomes irregular or stops. Built into 
the monitor is a tinv radio transmitter 
that broadcasts an alarm on the Citi- 
zen’s Band. The alarm signal can be 
picked up bv a special receiver carried 
in the doctor's or attendant’s pocket. 
Westinghouse expects to have the mon- 


itor on the 
January. 

¢ How It Works—To put the system 
to work, two little disks are clamped to 
the patient’s chest at critical points 
hen the electrodes from the pacer are 
plugged into the disks, and the unit is 
ready to operate. The pacer is self- 
powered by mercury batteries so that it 
can be used in places where no elec 
trical outlet is available. 

Westinghouse will bring out a third 
companion piece, called a defibrillator, 
early in 1961. Fibrillation of the heart 
muscles occurs when the heart receives 
a severe jolt, such as a bad shock. The 
heart muscles go into a random quiver, 
and work against each other. This 
causes the heart to stop pumping. The 
defibrillator gives the heart a 
large voltage counteracting shock that 
momentarily stops it altogether. Then 
the pacer sends out electrical pulses— 
somewhat in the same wav a>coxswain 
1 rowing crew—to get 
the muscles working together properly. 


market in December or 


single, 


é' : 
gives signals to 


New Entries in Computer Field 


Two important additions to the com 
puter field were announced last week. 
Electronic Systems Div. of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., unveiled a large- 
scale data processing unit. And Labo- 
ratory for Electronics, Inc., introduced 
its new data storage and visual recall 
device, which can be used in conjunc- 
tion with computers. 

For its entry into commercial large 
scale data processing, Sylvania has 
developed a_ transistorized computer 
known as the 9400. Sylvania, a subsidi- 
ary of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., claims the system ranks among 
the most powerful for handling both 
scientific and business problems, plans 
to market it only to government agen- 
cies and telephone companies. 
¢ Multiple Action—Henry Lehne, a 
Sylvania vice-president and _ general 
manager of Electronic Systems Div. at 
Waltham, Mass., describes the 9400 
as Ca multiple-computer system, in- 
corporating a central information 
processor and satellite data input-out- 
put processors.”” He says that the new 
computer can perform four separate 
tasks at the same time its primary func- 
tion is being carried out at the rate of 
125,000 operations per second. The 
9400's disk memory can store up to 80- 
million alphanumeric characters, accord- 
ing to the company. 

Sylvania gained its data processing 
experience through work for the mili- 
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tarv. It handled the MOBIDIC (mo- 
bile digital computer) project for the 
Signal Corps, and also did some work 
on the Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
Svstem for the Air Force. 

e Storage Device—Laboratory for Elec- 
tronics’ data storage and visual recall 
device was designed for the military, 
which has received the first unit. But 
the Boston company feels sure the 
svstem will have valuable commercial 
applications. 

Its memory consists of high densits 
magnetic drums, each of which contains 
15-million units (bits) of information. 
The system will accommodate from one 
to 33 drums. A push of a button will 
call up any part of the information 
stored in the drum-files and immedi 
ately produce it on a viewing screen in 
the form of printed letters and num- 
bers, charts, or maps. A keyboard is 
used to feed in new data. 

Laboratory for Electronics believes 
its svstem could store all the marketing, 
financial, and production information 
of a large corporation. This would give 
executives immediate access to whatever 
data they needed at any time. 

Cost of the system starts at $400,000 
This price includes four cabinets that 
contain the central logic circuits, three 
drums, one viewer with a keyboard con- 
trol panel. Each additional drum costs 
$35,000, and each additional televiewer 
$25,000. END 











WITH RYDER vou 
CAN ALSO LEASE... 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


and enjoy... 


e The same full service through the 
largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations. 

® Use of equipment specially designed 
for your needs. 

®@ The benefits of having cash for this 
equipment available for more impor- 
tant jobs. 


® One accurate, easy-to-budget cost 
you can project. 

Decide now to discuss car and mate- 

rials handling equipment leasing as 

well as truck leasing with your nearby 

Ryderman. 
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Faster In-and-Out in Top Jobs 


Quick turnover among chief 
officers is due mainly to com- 
pulsory retirement age plus the 
fact that successors usually are 
in 50s or even older. 


Not so many years ago the third or 
fourth man in line for a corporate 
presidency could have only the tiniest 
hope of making it. Chances were that 
the men who got ahead of him would 
hang on until they dropped in their 
tracks. 

Now his prospects are brighter. ‘Turn- 
over among the chief executive officers 
of U.S. corporations hasn't quite hit 
the pace illustrated by the cartoon 
above. But it’s quickening. 

Three studies of top executive man- 
power completed this fall point to these 
trends 

¢ Ever since World War II, big 
companies—and some small ones, too— 
have been unclogging their channels of 
promotion by forcing executives to turn 
in their blotters at the age of 65 cr so. 
Now the chief officers, who have often 
been in a position to ignore such poli- 
cies, show a growing inclination to bow 
out at something approximating the 
normal retirement ages of their sub- 
ordinates. 

e As a result, the tenures of the 
top men have been getting shorter. 
And they are likely to stay that way un- 
less companies start dipping into lower 
age brackets for replacements. So far, 


96 Management 


there’s no sign of any rush toward 
youth. Newly appointed chief execu- 
tives are mostly in their 50s or even 60s, 
just as their predecessors were. 

¢ So some companies are whip- 
ping through chief executives so fast 
there’s hardly time to get their portraits 
hung in the board room. For example, 
Armco Steel Corp., Allied Chemical 
Corp., Johns-Manville Corp., and 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) have all 
changed chief executives twice in the 
last four years, and Armco is due for 
another change four years from now. 
¢ Tumover Rate—Once turnover rates 
like these might have raised some eye- 
brows. Now there’s no reason why they 


should. For evidence that they are 
neither unusual nor signs of internal 
strain, take these studies by BUSINESS 


WEEK and two management consulting 
firms, McKinsey & Co., Inc., and Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton: 

Booz, Allen researchers collected a 
mass of comparative data about the 
1949 and 1959 executive line-ups of 
615 major companies (including the na- 
tion’s 500 largest and 115 out of the 
second 500). In 1959, they learned, 
nearly three-fourths of those companies 
had different presidents than they had 
had 10 years before. 

Presidents, of course, aren’t neces- 
sarily the head men. Practices vary 
among companies, and even within in- 
dividual corporations the title worn by 
the chief executive is likely to change 
from time to time—from president to 
chairman to a combination of the two 


or back again. But a change of presi- 
dent normally accompanies—if it isn’t 
itself—a change of chief executive 

Booz, Allen’s study doesn’t show how 
many of the companies it researched 
had more than one change in 10 years. 
Even so, the presidents it reported on 
were averaging only 13 or 14 vears in 
office. 

McKinsey, which has been keeping 
up with top management pay in more 
than 500 major companies since 1953, 
ran its figures through a computer to 
see where and when the identity of the 
highest-paid man changed. During the 
six years, that happened in nearly half 
the companies, which also adds up to 
a tenure not much over a dozen years. 

And that tenure, McKinsey’s figures 
show, is apparently declining. In the 
second half of the six-vear period, there 
were twice as many changes as in the 
first half. A company’s biggest earner 


isn’t necessarily its chief executive, as 
McKinsey consultant Arch Patton ad- 
mits. But rank and pay go together 


more often than not—certainly often 
enough to give a pretty good clue to 
the turnover rate 
e Median Term—susINEss WEEK fol- 
lowed up with its own survey of 35 
companies that changed chief executives 
during the three high-turnover years 
pinpointed by McKinsey—1957, 1958, 
and 1959. The idea was to see how long 
the outgoing head men lasted and why 
they got out. 

A few held office for a long time— 
one for 44 years. But only a fifth of the 
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Flexibility! That’s one of the most important qualities of the lead in COLORBRITE 
business pencils. It means that COLORBRITE colored leads are not brittie...stay 
crystal sharp. It means that these leads are hard—yet flexible...hold their points 
longer without breaking. COLORBRITE is perfect for working with figures, forms, 
charts, and graphs. In 26 different sméar-proof, permanent colors—to make every 
vital business detail! color bright! 


See your nearest stationer for COLORBRITE by EBERHARD FABER—your one source 
of supply for all writing needs. 


SINCE 1849 


EBERHARD FABER 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylivania-New York-Toronto, Canada 








in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 


(Ware’-hous-er) 
is pronounced 


Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu’-i-ti) 





if there were a popular 
demand for autumn leaves, 
Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity 
would package them to give 
you a selling advantage. 





Much more goes into Weyerhaeuser 
cartons than the contents they pro- 
tect. Each represents the skills and 
experience of a large team of pack- 
aging specialists. From timber— 
grown as a crop—to merchandising 
excellence, every step of production 
is carefully planned to satisfy and 
economically meet the needs of each 
carton user. 

Impelling design for high shelf- 
appeal, plus high-fidelity printing, 
gives Weyerhaeuser cartons the 
‘‘quality look’’ that attracts self- 
service shoppers. Carton uniformity 
speeds filling and closing, reduces 
costly rejects. Shipments-as-promised 
enable users to maintain efficient 
production 

Working with Weyerhaeuser is a 
pleasing experience in carton ingenuity. 
We invite your challenging problems. 


ASK FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


This informative “Ingenuity” booklet 
colorfully explains how Weyerhaeuser 
can service you. It shows not only 
how Weyerhaeuser works but what 
Weyerhaeuser will do for you 





_ Weyerhaeuser 
/ A Company 
Boxboard and 


Folding Carton Div. 


Headquarters 
919N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 
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35 served more than 15 ve ibout the 
same proportion lasted less than five 
vears. The median term was cight years 


In most cases, heart attacks and dis- 
satisfied boards were not to blame 
Only two chief exec were 
bounced; eight died in office; and one 
resigned because of ill health 

The only common denominator was 
compulsory retirement. Nearly all the 
companies had it, and most of them had 
imposed it since the end of World 
War II. 


utives 


1. Greener Pastures 


More significant, though, than the 
mere existence of such a policy is the 
fact that so many top men seemed to 
be observing it. As every aspirant to a 
top job knows only too well, the chief 
executive who wants to be an exception 
usually can get his board to go along 

The decline of that habit suggests 
that more and more chief executives ar 
willing to believe that they and their 
companies can get along without each 
other. If the outgoing man has taken 
the time to groom his successor—and if 
he himself is assured an income not too 
far short of his usual standards—it’s not 
so hard for him to give up his place at 
the top of the pyramid 
e Smooth Transition—Those  condi- 
tions are being met. Announcements of 
corporate changeovers seldom contain 
any surprises. Often 
been clearly labeled in advance 
the title of president. Recently, that 
has been true of such new chief execu 
tives as Robert S. Oelman of National 
Cash Register Co.; Walter Hochschild 
of American Metal Climax, Inc.: J. N 
Baumann of White Motor Co.; Henn 
S. Wingate of International Nickel Co 
of Canada, Ltd.; and Rupert C. Thomp- 
son, Jr., of Textron, Inc 

It was also true in most of the com- 


the heirs have 
with 


panies surveyed by BUSINESS WEEK 
About two-thirds of the incoming chief 
executives previously held the title of 
president or executi' president 
inother common designation for an heir 
upparent. There were oth 9 too 
f a smooth transition 

Nearly all these new chief execu- 
tives came nn thr u h +} rs 
th mpanies thev tool Onl 
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e Added Balm—Fven where corporate 
generosity doesn't ¢ that far, the 
financial blow of retirement is pretty 
well cushioned f an 
More than half of the men identified 
by McKinser number one on the pay- 
roll sheet turned up among the four 
or five highest-paid men in th 
the vear after thev lost their first 
On the ar 
than three-fourths much as thev had 
earned the vear bef 
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How Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity 


Helps Lipton Meet 


High Packaging Standards 


Prepared Soup-Mix Presented Marketing Problems 


Lipton has Solved Most Successfully 





Folding cartons do many things well, but—until Lipton intro- 
duced its now-famous “red table cloth’’ carton—it often was 
difficult for shoppers to visualize “‘a steaming bow! of soup 
in a box." 

Because impulse-buying is so important to soup-mix sales, 
the Lipton Advertising Department worked closely with Frank 
Gianninoto & Associates, nationally known designers, in devel- 
Oping an attractive carton design that created a feeling of round- 
ness and expansion. A bowl of steaming soup was enticingly 
illustrated in full color. 

This design was submitted to Weyerhaeuser—a leading pro- 
ducer of Lipton tea cartons for over 10 years—for trouble-free 
volume-manufacture and use. Essential were exact color con- 


formity . . . accurate register . . . close dimensional tolerances 
... Uniformity of stock for quick filling-closing . . . durable shelf- 
life . . . dependable deliveries on schedule. Lipton knew from 


experience they could depend on Weyerhaeuser to meet these 
established high standards. 

lf you, too, want packaging peace of mind, look to 
Weyerhaeuser! 


In packaging Weyerhaeuser (Ware’-hous-er) is pronounced Ingenuity (!n-je-nu'-i-ty) 








SOUP'S ON. Lipton Soups in striking 
Weyerhaeuser 4-color folding cartons changed 
America's eating habits. With high shelf-appeal, 
they attract millions of self-service shoppers. 





“BRISK"’ Lipton Tea. Black tea, green tea, 
bulk or bagged—it's Lipton's in Weyerhaeuser 
cartons. Precise color, register, and clean re- 
production say ‘quality’ unmistakably. 





THIS FOLDER YOURS FREE. See for your- 
self how Weyerhaeuser works with Lipton—how 
Weyerhaeuser can work with you. 


Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 


Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 11]. 








by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


HE EVOLUTION of television, radio, the high- 

speed printing press, the complex telephone and 
telegraph network, and related development has 
given this country a communications system that 
cannot be matched anywhere. 

Still, unbelievable though it might seem, there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who cannot name the president-elect. There are millions who 
cannot name the manufacturer of a product they use in their own homes 
every day—the telephone. Less than five per cent of the population can name 
more than one delegate from the Free World to the United Nations. 

Thus, it probably should not be so startling to learn from a recent report 
that many stockholders in U.S. corporations exhibit a distressing lack of 
knowledge of the products made by these companies. More than half of 
some two thousand shareholders questioned could not identify a single 
product made by any company in which they held stock. 

Does this mean that our communications system is inadequate? Not at all. 
It simply means that we still have a great deal to learn about being good 
communicators—with stockholders as well as customers, prospects, em- 
ployees and other related groups. 

Why should a company make such an effort with the stockholder? Isn’t 
it enough that the company produces a satisfactory return to him on his 
investment? What more does he need to know? 

We feel that it is in his best interest, as well as ours, that he know as much 
about our company as possible. Naturally, as a shareholder in our company, 
he is entitled to this knowledge. Moreover, we feel certain that the more he 
knows about us, our products and services, our markets and methods of serv- 
ing them, the greater is his interest in augmenting our efforts. In effect, our 
purpose should be to enlist his talents as a “salesman” for the company and its 
products, so that he might represent us favorably in his areas of influence. 

That is why, in our stockholder relations, we work constantly to improve 
our talents as communicators. 

In our last Annual Report we increased the emphasis on our product groups 
and the markets they serve. We now include in all dividend mailings brief 
pamphlets covering product development and similar topics. Certainly this 
represents only a beginning . . . but is, we hope, a step in the right direction. 


7. - * 





Nearly a quarter-century ago, the first Delta 17-inch drill press was introduced. 

It found quick acceptance in metal, woodworking and school shops, and helped 

establish Delta as the largest producer of drill presses. Now a whole new line of 

17-inch drill presses is available in 76 different models. Completely redesigned, 

the new Delta drill presses incorporate the most up-to-date performance features 

available, including the New Concept Depth Stop and Rockwell Power Feed. 

> > * 

It is estimated that over 60 per cent of the total electric generating capacity 
of the United States has been installed in the past ten years. One of the 
reasons for this rapid growth is the increasing use of electric power in 
plant mechanization. 

For example, hard-facing seats and disks of small valves at our Edward 
Valve plant at East Chicago was formerly done by hand, with only a 5 hp 
motor required to run a d-c. generator of a welding machine. Now an 
automatic method of hard-facing requires a 2000-kw machine—but takes 
only seconds instead of minutes and provides a superior finish which cuts 
machining time. Extending this process to larger valves will require a 
4000-kw machine. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Contro/ Devices, instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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voke retirements. Not every executive 
group is old enough to start dropping 
out right away, and anyway it’s fairly 
common to soften the shock by exempt- 
ing oldsters currently in office 

Ward Baking Co., for example, made 
retirement at 68 mandatory for its exec- 
utives in 1954, but didn’t apply the rule 
to people who were already 65 or over 


Chmn. Faris R. Russell, who fell into 
that category, was 74 when he retired 
in 1957 

Without such an exemption, the r 


sults can be pretty drastic. Armco, for 
instance, which imposed compulsory re- 
tirement on its executives in 1956, lost 
a third of its upper echelon management 
in less than two vears 

Even the companies whose manda- 
tory retirement policies are much older, 
like Indiana Standard and Johns-Man- 
ville, come up with some pretty short- 
run top executives from time to time 
For the age at which chief executives 
are appointed is the other side of the 
turnover coin. And that isn’t changing 
to keep pace with the retirement rate 
This vear, for example, only a handful 
men in their 40s won the top jobs 
in major Among them, 
Charles H. Sommer, Jr., was 49 when 
he became president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Emerson E. Mead, pres- 
ident of Smith-Corona-Marchant, Inc., 
was 43; John E. Swearingen, president 
of Indiana Standard, was 41] ind 
Howard L. Clark, president of American 


Express Co., was 44 


of 


companies 


Much more often, incoming chief 
executives this vear have been in their 
50s or older. Typical are such men as 
George H. | h of Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., who was 50; Alexander H. Gall 
wav of R. J. Revnolds Tobacco Co., 52 
Inco’s Wingate, 55; Thomas C. Butler 


of Grand Union Co., 59: and M. J. 
Rathbone of Standard Oil Co. (N. J 
60 

The companies 
veved weren't ining toward uth 
either. The median age at which their 
new chief executives took over was 54 
exactly that for their old ones. In Booz, 
Allen’s survey, the board chairmen had 
a median age of 65 in 1959, just the 
same as in 1949, and the president 
averaged 57, one vear more than 
vears before 
e Ominous Trend—Dr. A. W. Sw 
vard, director of Booz, Allen’s mana 


ment research department, 
about executive ages. In the 615 
panies his staff stu 1, more th 
third of the presidents 
the board cl 
replaced by 1965 if they retire at 65, 
he savs That’s without g 
discharges, ] 

And where, Sv 
the replacement ming f 
median ag if 
agers in g 
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to the “Arrow Shirt’’ man of today. Similarly, old 
fashioned methods of distribution have changed to 
keep pace with today’s merchandising needs. 

For example, the high spots in shirt sales are in 
the summer, at Easter, and at Christmas. Getting 
merchandise to retail outlets to take advantage of 
these peak sales periods is a problem in distribution 
and inventory. 

Arrow® shirts are made in Troy, N. Y., and Sha- 
mokin, Pa., and are shipped by Emery Air Freight 
from these plants to fourteen distribution centers 
throughout the country. 

*““Emery enables us to add extra days to our 


How air freight has changed the sales picture 


The “‘Arrow Collar’? man of yesterday has changed 


Christmas selling season,”’ said Mr. Robert B. Clark, 
Sales Promotion Manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc. 

“‘As an example, we start shipping shirts at the 
beginning of December for Christmas sales. Because 
of the speed of air freight, we continue to make deliv- 
eries right up to December 22nd. This means added 
profits at a peak sales period.”’ 

Businesses, large and small, can use Emery profit- 
ably in their sales and marketing programs. To find 
out how Emery can help you, call your local Emery 
representative today. Write for idea-packed booklet: 
“6 New Ways to Promote Your Products by Air 
Freight.” 


, EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N 


“EMERY —Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 











presidents, controllers, and the like) 
was 57 in both 1949 and 1959. That’s 
too high an average age, he thinks, to 
provide for “effective progression” to 
the chief executive’s position 

There are others who find the pres- 
ent trends ominous. Another consult- 
ant, a proponent of the theory that a ] 
company is the “lengthened shadow 


How to Write 

ee of one man,” doubts that a short-term 

W | R . chief executive has a chance to exert 

‘ a 4 > tr ‘ ‘al leadership. He fears that com- 

al ( I C p< I Lt fa vito poe = ch inging chiefs I idly 
in tlenS 

» iy be 
I } C 1) . C C ep are S president whose company has had four 
chief executives in the past 10 years 


will suffer in the long run 
4 
|: |. al denies that it has had any effect at all 
< Other executives hail top-level turn- 


| 
| 
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e More Promotions—However, a vice- 


over with unabashed delight. Thev’r 


cheerfully aware that a single retire | 
ment can kick off a dozen or more 
promotions in a big company with | 
layer upon layer of management. They 
think advantages of such a change— 
more incentive for younger executives, 
retention of ambitious ones, and an 
occasional breath of fresh thinking | 
more than balance the loss of a single | 
individual, no matter how able 
So far, this viewpoint seems to be 
getting the vote from the men who 
are causing the turnover. If anvthing, 
thev’re bowing out even earliet 
Gwilym A. Price, chairman of Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp., was two vears 
short of 65 when he gave up the presi 


dency to Mark Cresap, Jr., last year 
H. S. M. Burns, president of Shell Oil 











Co., will step down this vear, five vears 
ahead of his company’s mandatory 65 
Allied Chemical’s official deadline is 
70, but its last president, Glen B 
Miller, retired at 65. Socony Mobil 
Oil Co.’s former chair n, B. Brewst 
pn ~_ . ‘ : Jennings, stepped down at 5 
Keeping track” is a fantastic problem in today’s factory. Far and away the CORY i Oh He “Sacer 
best (and cheapest) solution is a Friden Collectadata system. It works like this: to educational yO eee 
' 
1) Work orders are issued as tab cards or edge-punched documents. terests 
2) When a job is completed, the worker puts his card in a Collectadata Mons into Chen ‘ _even 
. made a formal p t of 
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pe . =a tirement for tl f execut | 
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tab card converter, or directly into a computer — to prepare a com- cei ny, ex | 
Ry: ing last spring 
plete summary of work activity. 1) he 
would be in 
All plant activity —from receiving dock to shipping room—can be reported and enervating burde1 re bv hief 
recorded by this same simple method. For complete information, talk to your executive.’ 
Friden Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. ° Hotioute— Against t 4 t | 
few h id its } sare ++ |. + 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Friden applies automation at the source of data the helm of ( rate-Pal1 t 
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52 pages of facts and photographs 
show why Kentucky's industrial growth 
Femrel tigate) ollite MM i-MMulehileltelMmohZ-leelel 





D° YOU know why Kentucky’s industrial 
growth since 1947 totals 138%, as against 


89% for the rest of the nation? 


Do you know why the nation’s fastest-growin; 


¥ 


chemical complex is located in Kentucky? 





Do you know why new electric generating plants 
are now being built at a record rate in Kentucky 
one of them to be the largest steam-electric power 
plant in the world? 


Do you know why Kentucky’s tremendous natural 
resources, including surface and ground waters, coal, 
natural gas, oil and timber, are helping to draw so 
many new industries to the state? 





COMMONWEALTH OF 





| The Kentucky brochure briefly describes Kentucky's assets 
| and advantages in many such factors as location, trans- 
portation, raw materials, manpower, electric power, water, 

research facilities, industrial financing plans. Detailed 


| data on any of the subjects is immediately available 


on request. Write for this important brochure today 


This new book tells why 
BIG THINGS are happening in Kentucky! 


WHERE 


BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 





Do you know how the new governmental climate 
in Kentucky is providing our greatest upsurge in edu- 
cation, in road-building, in industrial and agricul- 
tural research? 

All these questions — and many, many more — 
are answered in this handsome, 52-page, full-color 
brochure, just off the presses. If you are even re- 
motely considering a new plant anywhere east of the 
Rockies, this brochure will open your eyes to un- 
matched new opportunities in Kentucky. A copy will 
be sent to any business executive, on request. Please 
pin the coupon to your letterhead, and mail to: 

Division of Industrial Promotion, 
320-B State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 






the new 52-page, full-color KENTUCKY Brochure. 
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is Hughes Aircraft Co. building near Malibu 


new Hoffman Electronics center features Hoffman scientist works on mockup of sorting system he’s devel- 


glass walls, patio, and a swimming pool. oping, with roomy work space and window view 
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Better Thinking Under Glass? 


GLITTERING labs attract the best scientists and keep them 
happier and more productive, some say. 


GRUBBY labs do just as well, say other companies. Their very 


drabness weeds out the mere status seekers. 


Does a company need a campus, 
glass-walled lab buildings, and a heated 
swimming pool in order to recruit top- 
notch scientists and get creative work 
from them? The pictures on these 
pages illustrate two opposite answers 
to this question. 

In Southern California are two 
neighboring companies with labora- 
tories doing substantially the same 
kind of work: solid-state physics and 
vacuum-deposited circuits. They are 
Hoffman Electronics Corp. (annual 
sales, about $46-million) and Servo- 
mechanisms, Inc. (annual sales, about 
$15-million). They have research budg- 
ets that are modest compared with 
those of the industry's giants, but they 
are competing with them and with 
each other for talent. ‘They live by how 
well their staffs produce ideas. 
¢ Study in Contrasts—Hoffman spent 
more than $]-million on a new Science 
Center (below, left) that houses only 
about 30 researchers. It is betting that 
a dazzling eveful of a new lab, with 
glass walls, a patio, a Japanese rock 
garden, and a heated swimming pool, is 
of direct benefit in recruiting scientists 
and hanging onto them. 

Servomechanisms houses a_ staff of 


ee 


GRUBBY converted Army barracks houses Servomechanisms’ 


researchers in crowded rooms, no view. 
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50 researchers in two drab converted 
army structures (below), with recreation 
facilities that start and end with a 
couple of dusty horseshoe pits. 

Both companies claim to be happy 
with the way things work out. 
¢ Status Symbols—Of course, it’s hard 
to prove that a fancy lab has any effect, 
either way, on recruiting or on making 
scientists more productive of valuabl« 
ideas. Many companies are shy about 
saying their lavish facilities helped 
them attract better men, though they 
don’t doubt that other companies get 
their men that way. 

One company that admits its new 
labs play a role in recruiting is U.S. 
Rubber Co. “Before we put up our 
new labs,”’ says Wallace E. Cake, vice- 
president and research coordinator, “we 
were not getting the quantity or qual- 
itv of research men that we needed. 
It’s different now.” 

An electronics executive in Southern 
California regards sumptuous labs as 
nothing but status symbols. His com 
pany has resisted the trend, he says, 
although ‘“‘one company builds one, 
and then five build them—soon we all 
have to have them.” 5 

“There's a danger of spoiling th« 





oe 


engineer group as a whole,” he says. 
“Status symbols can be costly and have 
no relation to productivity.” 

The research director of a giant com- 
pany suggests that “if a company has 
to resort to something other than its 
technical accomplishments, something 
is lacking.”” Servomechanisms goes even 
further than that. It makes a virtue 
of its buildings’ unattractiveness—it 
thinks this sorts out the status seeker 
from the dedicated scientist. 
¢ Conducive to Work—Does a shiny 
new lab encourage a scientist to be more 
productive than a rundown old one, 
equally well equipped? Hoffman's Pres. 
HH. Leslie Hoffman and Vice-pres. Lloyd 
T. Devore think it does. A scientist re- 
sponds to the newness and efficiency of 
his surroundings, Devore says, and the 
obvious investment by the employer in 
his comfort makes him realize more 
than ever that he must make a contri- 
bution in return. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. is also convinced of the positive 
effect of housing. At San Jose, Calif., 
two buildings for 1,000 researchers are 
designed with glass-walled wings ‘‘that 
extend a man’s thinking space at the 
same time it extends his office space.” 
The center also features thought- 


provoking paintings and sculpture. 
New buildings also provide more one- 
man and two-man offices than most old 
buildings, and many research managers 
igree that a top scientist works best in 
a campus-like atmosphere of quiet iso- 
Not all executives favor the 


lation. 





Exterior is nothing to rave about, but Servomechanisms insists it’s 
the equipment that counts. 


Equipment (picture left) is first-rate. 
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HANDY & HARMAN 


IVE 
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help solve problems 
for the electrical 
and electronic 
industries 


More and more people in the electrical and 
electronic industries are becoming aware of 
the unique combination of properties found 
in silver and gold and their alloys. Submini- 
aturization projects, design and development 
of high-frequency equipment, guidance 
mechanisms and all types of exotic electrical 
and electronic components are some of the 
areas in which these metals are being used 
to great advantage. 











Because electrical and electronic compo- 
rents are being made smaller and smaller, 
silver’s excellent electrical conductivity and 
resistance to oxidation make it a natural for 
current-carrying applications. Gold, too, be- 
cause of the high purity obtainable and its 
excellent combination of electrical and cor- 
rosion-resistant abilities has been helpful in 
the production of semiconductor devices and 
vacuum tubes. 


Handy & Harman makes gold and silver and 
their alloys in a variety of raw material forms 
to meet exacting and specific needs. Wire, 
strip, sheet, powder, bimetals, flake, and 
conductive coatings are some of them. 

Do your activities reflect this trend? If so, 
we would like to acquaint you with the ad- 
vantages of silver and gold, and with Handy 
& Harman services. For further information 
and technical bulletins write Handy & 
Harman, BW 4, 82 Fulton St., New York 
38, N. Y. 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 





HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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Bovd Vasseur, facilities 


trend to glass 


planning supervisor at Ford Motor 
Co.’s new Aeronutronic Diy. lab in 


California, savs technical people want 
solid walls, to keep their thinking in 
and the stares of passersby out 

e Picking a Site—It’s important to put 
: research center where leaders tend to 


congregate, managers sa\ It’s a case 
of birds flocking together,” savs one ex 
ecutive. It’s also a case of providing a 
scientist with cultural and _ professional 


ypportunifies 


A recent studv bv Princeton Univer 


sity points out a tendency for research 
ers to retain their academic habits an 
interests in a corporate environment 
one reason why labs tend to cluste 
iround New York ind Princeton), 
Boston-Cambridge, San l'rancis¢ ind 
Los Angeles 
his concentrating of labs also g 
scientists a chance to meet and swap 
ideas. Gardner ‘Tucker, manager f 
IBM's San Jose center, \ l 
posing view, howeve1 that in lal ] 
to a universitv, the school may 
something of a house mother to the 
scientists and thus dilute their | It 
e How Far From _ Plant?—Anoth 
question in locating a lab is how far it 
should be from the production lin 
Both Hoffman and Servomechanis1 
purposely set their labs in Santa B 
bara rather than close to their I \y 
geles production lines. P Willian 
W. Shannon of S¢ 
th aration as e tl g ) 
]—it svmbolic f the | t 
h and p 
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LIVING IS EASY at IBM’s San Jose (Calif.) research center. Luncheons on the patio on 


a central mall outside the cafeteria provide a pleasant break and breath of fresh 








How Ameripol Rubber puts “English” on the ball 


It takes a special rubber material to keep up with the 
table tennis trade. Those hundreds of tiny rubber nubbins on the paddle 
enable the player to put plenty of spin or ““English”’ on the ball. 

The manufacturer of this material, The Hodgman Rubber Company, turned to 
Ameripol Rubber to meet his unusual requirements. Since Ameripol 1013 is 
highly plastic in the processing stage, it proved to have 
ideal flow characteristics . . . thus a perfect molded pattern and 
strong bonding to the fabric backing was achieved. And with 
this light polymer, the material can be made in a variety of gay colors. 

When you want to put something extra on the ball, check with 





Goodrich-Gulf. We produce the broadest range of rubber polymers in the 
industry, offer thorough technical service to match man-made 

rubber to your needs. For information contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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RTHINGTO 
PR UCTS WORK 


F YOUR PROFIT 


ENGINE STEALS LESS FROM GAS LINE IT SERVES 


On gas line service—fueled by the very gas it handles—this engine compressor virtually steals gas from 
the job. & Engine compressors like this are used in gas gathering and distribution, smaller gas trans- 
mission stations .. . and for gas compression in natural gasoline, petroleum refining and chemical 
processing plants. But this Worthington SLHC unit stands out, because it takes much less fuel—steal- 
ing less on the job. HM Why? The SLHC is turbocharged. The air needed to support combustion is 
packed into the engine under pressure. And to extract every ounce of energy, the engine’s own ex- 
haust gases are used to drive the turbocharger. Mf! How much better is the SLHC? Compared directly 
with its under 1,000-hp competitors, the SLHC uses as much as 21% less fuel. i In addition, the 
SLHC is engineered with the most compact design (for portable use) and extreme reliability. This is 


Worthington leadership that works for your profit. Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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A Wi )] 1¢ lerfi i place LO W¢ rk! Made wonderful by Steelcase office furniture 


In every executive office, Steelcase mirrors the man and his accomplishments, verifies the 


unmistakable look of success. To general offices, Steelcase brings refreshing b 


beaut y, welcome 


comfort and almost effortless efficiency. These are the kinds of offices you should have—and can 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mil Ont: 


iS, 


On request: Of w pict f off leas. Write Dept. B. C your St / “ ; 


STEELCASE IN C 
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U.S.-European relations have reached an historic turning point. In 
another year or two there will be a new economic and military balance in 
the Atlantic Alliance—either that, or the U.S. and Europe will be pulling 
apart. 


Pres. Eisenhower already has started to strike a new financial balance 
with Western Europe. You can see this in the moves he is making to cut 
military spending abroad and to get Europe to carry a bigger share of the 
West’s defense and development aid burdens (page 28). 


At the NATO meeting in Paris next month, some progress will be made 
in shifting the military balance. There will be agreement, at least in, prin- 
ciple, in giving NATO its own nuclear deterrent—in the form of 12 Polaris 
submarines under the control of NATO’s Supreme Commander. 


Assuming both the economic and military changes come off smoothly, 
U.S.-European relations will be on quite a different footing. The Atlantic 
Alliance will be much closer to a partnership between equals. 


But that could bring its own troubles. Since World War II the U.S. 
has become used to running the show economically, while Europe tradi- 
tionally has thought of itself as top dog. Then, in military affairs, even a 
NATO deterrent won’t erase neutralist sentiment in Europe. Moscow will 
keep this stirred up by alternating between rocket threats and talk of com- 
plete disarmament. 


Look ahead, and you can see forces pushing the U.S. and Europe much 
closer together—toward a full-fledged Atlantic Community. But some of the 
same forces, plus traditional national interests and attitudes, will tend 
toward division and a fragmented Western world. 


This was a significant week for the Conyo. 


In Leopoldville, U. N. soldiers engaged for the first time in combat with 
the Congo Army. The U. N.—which fought to protect charge d’affaires from 
expulsion by the Congolese—lost the fight. This boosted the standing of 
Col. Mobutu as the Congo’s “strong man.” It also blackened the U.N.’s 
prestige. After the Ghanian, Nathaniel Welbeck, left for home, Congo 
soldiers arrested and beat up a number of U.N. officials. 


In New York, Ghana and Guinea acted almost as though they were 
members of the Soviet bloc. At the U.N. General Assembly, these new 
African states voted with Moscow on ill motions, generally parroted the 
Kremlin line, and fought against the seating of Pres. Kasavubu’s delegation 
—which has U.S. support. Kasavubu’s opponents at the U.N. say that only 
a delegation designated by deposed Premier Lumumba is entitled to sit 
in the U.N. 


Meantime, Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold disclosed another complication. 
He announced that the U.N., with a “virtually empty” treasury, faces a 
grave financial crisis and will have to start withdrawing forces from the 
Congo unless $20-million in cash is raised by yearend. 


French Pres. Charles de Gaulle is going forward with his plans for an 
Algerian provisional government (BW—Nov.19’60,p149). This week, he 
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announced that he will go to Algeria early next month to explain the 
national referendum he intends to call in January. 


De Gaulle is racing to forestall a further extension of Communist 
influence in Algeria, where the rebels have received promises of Soviet 
aid (BW—Nov.12’60,p69). He also wants to beat the United Nations to the 
punch. The Algerian question is scheduled for U.N. debate just about the 
time de Gaulle will be in Algeria. 


Although the election returns in Japan (page 114) are mildly encourag- 
ing to the U.S., signs of trouble are appearing in Southeast Asia. The 
Communists are pushing hard in three countries into which the U.S. has 
poured economic and military assistance to stop Communist expansion. 


In South Vietnam, Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem’s future is uncertain, even 
though he has overcome the paratroopers and civilians who attempted a 
coup earlier this month. The revolt reflected Diem’s inability to rally the 
country behind him. 


The soldiers and intellectuals rebelled in protest against Diem’s unwill- 
ingness to include people other than his relatives and associates in influential 
government positions. They also oppose his reliance on intrigue and strong- 
arm methods to rule Vietnam. 


The Communists are taking full advantage of Diem’s weak position 
Guerrilla bands, some reportedly 100 strong, are terrorizing the countryside. 


In Laos, the situation is jumbled as ever, with leaders of factions 
making and breaking alliances with one another almost daily. This week, 
Laos appeared headed for a coalition government, officially neutral but 
with a “good neighbor” policy toward Communist China and North Vietnam. 


The U.S. is trying to get the neutral and rightwing factions together, 
to the exclusion of the Communists, in this three-cornered struggle. It 
is giving military aid, which has totaled $300-million in the last five years, 
to both the neutralist central government and the rightwing dissidents. 


In Thailand, which survived the long era of European colonialism in 
Asia by making the right deal at the right time, the government has agreed 
to establish economic and cultural relations with Soviet Russia. 


Observers in Bangkok give two reasons for this: 


*The Thais are putting the squeeze on the U.S. for more economic 
and military assistance. 


They are dissatisfied with U.S. failure to stabilize the situation in 
Laos. They fear Southeast Asia is heading for Communist domination 
They want to be on the winning side. 


When the U.S. sent warships to the Caribbean last week at the request 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua, it was a clear warning to Fidel Castro to keep 
his revolution at home. The Administration intends to contain Castro until 
Pres.-elect Kennedy takes over. 


U. S. officials discount speculation that Castro, supposedly under Russian 
influence, won’t try to export his revolution. They point to a boast by Cuban 
economic czar Ernesto “Che” Guevara that armed revolt is Latin America’s 
only solution to its problems. 
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Milling machines that put smooth jaws on Crescent Gates modern Super HC V-Belt Drive has been in 


Wrenches at the plant in Jamestown, N.Y. have been operation 16 hours a day for 10 months with NO 
driven with a chain 3%” wide. Constant maintenance down time. Henry Sievers, Crescent Engineer, says: 
of the chain was required. Down time for installation “This Super HC Drive is not only much cheaper 
of new links and pins in the chain cost 40 pieces per than chain but cheaper than a conventional V-belt 
hour in production. The chain drive was replaced drive would have been. Now, other machines will be 


with a Gates High Capacity Super HC Drive. changed to Super HC Drives.”’ 


it; 
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bass 


makers of famous Crescent Wrench 
* adopt Gates new, high capacity drive 


One of the biggest improvements in power transmission in 20 yeass 
is Gates Super High Capacity V-Belt Drive. Virtually every 
manufacturer in the country can profit from the savings in space, 


savings in weight, savings in cost, this modern V-belt drive makes possible. 


Crescent Tool Co., makers of the original Crescent Wrench 
and other famous Crestoloy Tools is one of hundreds of firms 
to discover these savings by installing a Super HC Drive 


on one of its machines. 





Modernizing Drives Pays Dividends 


Let a Gates Representative prove it. Consult your Yellow Pages for the 
nearest Gates Office or Distributor. Ask for the handbook: The 
Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives. The Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colorado. Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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PRIME MINISTER Hayato Ikeda, campaigning on a platform of economic prosperity 


and continuing ties with the U.S., led his Liberal Democratic Party to victory in this 
week's elections. ‘The conservative party picked up 13 additional seats in the Diet. 


Japan's Conservatives Win a Solid \ 


In Japan this week, Prime Minister 
Havyato Ikeda led his conservative 
Liberal Democratic Party to a clear 
victory in national elections I'he 
Liberal Democrats took 63% of the 
seats in the lower house of the Diet, 
with 58% of the popular vote. The 
Socialists took 3] yf the seats, with 
27% of the ballots 

Phe. Liberal Democrats campaigned 
on two major issucs—continuing mili- 
tary and economic ties with the U.S 
ind promises of expanding 
prosperity. The Socialists argued for a 
neutralist foreign poli ind renewal of 
relations with Communist China. Both 
parties gained seats over the number 
thev held in the last session. The 
Liberal Democrats picked 
the Socialists 


, CCOnONnC 


up 13 and 
from splinter parties, 





including rightwing Socialists 

¢ Move to the Right—Japan today is 
beset with political and social uneasi 
ness brought on the devastating de 


feat in World W II, the impact of 
the U.S. occupation, and the pressures 
of the cold war. In trving to find itself 
in these turbulent circumstances, Japan 
is indicating, through this week’s elec 
tion returns, that it 

¢ Moving to the nght politically, 
ilthough not back to the militaristic 
davs of the 1930s 

¢ Returning to sor 


wuthoritarian social 


1¢ of the older 


lues, even though 
the yvounger generation espouses liber 


in ide iS 
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¢ Sliding to the neutral center in 
ternationally, while trving to maintain 
its economic and military ties with the 
U.S. 
¢ Strong Economic Base—lhese shifts 
come atop Japans solid and expanding 
economic base. Little of the political 
and social shakiness seems to inhibit 
Japan’s continuing economic growth 
This vear, the National Economic 
Planning Agency estimates that gross 
national product will mse 10% Ex 
ports, always the barometer of Japan's 
economy, will be up 20% over 1959 
Capital plant is being increased enor- 
mously and the standard of living is 
rising rapidly. A recent government 
survey confidently predicts that per 
capita income will double by 1970—a 
claim that Ikeda used freely in his cam 
paign 
Few are able to explain this seeming 
paradox of Japan’s not knowing 
it’s going politically and socially but 
quite sure of where it’s going eco 


where 


nomically Indeed, Japanese critics 
have been writing all vear under such 


titles as: “Why Are Our Politics So Bad 
ind Our Economics So Good? 


|. Political, Social Unrest 


Since World War II, Japan has not 
formed a stable and comfortable po 
litical structure. ‘The Japanese peopl 
haven't sorted out the often-contra 
dictory social values that come from the 





WIDOW of assassinated Socialist leader, 
Kyoko Asanuma won her husband's seat 
in Diet. Socialists gained 23 more seats. 


divergent sources of tradition, the U.S 
occupation, and the postwar cra of 
independen 
dering, somewhat bewildered, throu 
the troubled fields of internationa 


power pi lit 


In these vears, Japanese politics h 
polarized around the Liberal Democt 
i strong nservative grou] ind the 
Socialists, wl ire weak and split int 


factions. The center is almost vacant 
This week's election returns highlighte« 
the trend, as the Socialists picked up 
seats at the expens f the rightwin 


g 
: 
Democratic ction that 





some obser de ) 
into a moder 1 party 

kor the ims show 
i shift tow if th 
Liberal Dem t vhose supp 
comes from the powerful business com 
munity and the numerous farmers. Un 
doubted] some of the t the I } 
Democrat ( ire a reaction 
the riots and ence instigated by thc 
leftwingers last spring 
e Return to Old Ways—The g 
swing toward more conservative govern 
ment reflects th irch for authorit 
ind order Japanese societv. The Japa 
nese individual t iught u n 
two confusing for the modern worl 
with its technological advances and ma 
terial values, and his tradit 
with well-ord« lationship 

Manv Japan 
onfusio1 } ling back t +h lc 








GLEAMING APPLIANCES are the leading symbol of the new rise in living stand- 
ards of the Japanese since the end of World War II. These gas and electric heaters, made 
in Japan’s own factories, are beginning to replace the traditional hibachi as room heaters. 


d * neutral position. In the campaign thx 
V tT Liberal Democrats asked for a mandate 
ic ory onfirming the mutual security treaty 
vith the U.S. Although they got it, 
ways: parental authority, restraint in — the Socialists, who called for a neutralist 
dealing with equals, subordination in foreign pol ilso picked up strength 
the company and government office, Some of this was a sympathy vote for 
ind emphasis upon proper manners. their leader, Inejiro Asanuma, who was 
| ¢ Youthful Rebellion—There’s rebel- publicly assassinated during the cam- 
lion against this, especially among the  paign 
voung generation in the cities. The The Socialists prevented the Liberal 
) leaders of the radical Zengakuren stu- Democrats from getting a two-thirds 
: dent movement (BW-—Jun.25’60,p25) = majority in the Diet, which is necessary 
, ire almost all sons and daughters of to amend the no-war clause of th 
well-to-do business and_ professional MacArthur Constitution. 
‘ men. But even they respect authority, \ strong neutralist, pacifist feeling 
P since they conform to what they believe runs throughout Japan, regardless of 
5 is required of them by student leaders _ party The terrors of World War II 
t ind teachers, many of whom are Com- are still vivid in the memory of th« 
P munist fellow-travelers. And thev know Japanese and they want to be left alone 
that once thev have left school, they his, coupled with the deep-rooted dc 
‘ will find it necessary to conform to the sire for cultural and economic relations 
P thinking of their elders and employers with China, will push Ikeda toward a 
* Conflicting World Goals—Just as the more neutral, less pro-Western polic' 
, individual’s social uneasiness shows up 
‘ in Japanese politics, it is reflected in |] Eegnomic Gains 
the nation’s international affairs. Here 
too, Japan: is buffeted by sometimes While Ik ind the Liberal Dem 
‘ mflicting forces. Japan wants: crats made the mutual security treat 
e Ties with the U.S. and the’ with the U.S major campaign issu 
Western nations for protection against they also ran on Japan’s current ¢ 
P Communist encroachment and for ex- nomic prosperity and promised that 
: port markets. would continue and increase. In all 
: ¢ Commercial and cultural rela- probability, this won them more votes 
F tions with Communist China, without than did the foreign policy issuc 
: close political ties. Behind Ikeda’s campaign predict 
¢ A neutral position to keep out of — is a report by the National Econ ' 
ss the cold war and possibly the ravages Planning Agency that projects th 
of a hot war Japanese economy into 1980. It ' AUTO-CLOGGED streets of Tokyo are 
- ¢ Growing Pacifism—The election r¢ that, at the rate the Japanese sign of prosperity. Four-wheeled vehicles in 
d sults show a movement toward the now operating, GNP will Japan rose 50% in number this year. 
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Initial 
Price... 





Steel is low in cost. If your final cost figure doesn’t 
reflect that, then unnecessary, hidden expenses 
may be creeping into your operations. If you 
haven’t done so, figure your costs of possession 
—like taxes and insurance, storing and han- 
dling. They may be adding to your steel costs. 
Often your steel service center can help you 
reduce them. 

Each steel user’s case is different. Ask your 
steel service center to help you determine the 











most economical way to buy steel. They will 


give you a helpful guide for figuring 


of possession, such as: 


Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 


Cost of operation: 


Space 
Material hand 


Cutting & burning 


Scrap & wastage 


all your costs 


Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 


Cali your nearby steel service center, or write for free 


booklet, ‘‘What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel? 


540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


INSTITUTE 


-» YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


” 


& 
+ 


10 years, possibly treble in 20 years. 
Per capita income will rise from $300 
to $800 in that score of years. 

e Growth Factors—The report picks 


out three essential reasons for the 
growth: abundant labor, a high rate of 
capital formation (30% of GNP) and 
relatively low consumption, and exports. 
Also contributing are the technical 
advances the Japanese acquired when 
their industrial plant was rebuilt after 
the war, and the absence of heavy 
military expenditures (only 1.5% of 
national income). 

The economic analysts say Japan’s 
economy is maturing. It is shifting 
from a labor-intensive, light industrial 
and agricultural base to a capital-in- 
tensive, heavy industrial base. It is 
also shifting from a labor-abundant to 
a full-employment economy. As _ in- 
comes go up, fewer people need to work 
to support a family. Working hours 
are being reduced. And the population 
is leveling off. 

To avoid a labor shortage by 1980, 
Ikeda’s economists say Japan must 
modernize its agriculture, where 40% 
of the labor force is now employed. 
They hope to reduce farm labor to 15% 
of the total force, moving the workers 
into the expanded industrial sector. 
¢ Export Shift Expected—Japan is look- 
ing for industrial production to expand 
four times by 1980, with major in- 
creases coming in iron and_ steel, 
petroleum refining, chemicals, and auto- 
mobiles. With this will come a shift 
in export trade. As wages rise and 
labor-intensive products become less 
competitive on world markets (page 
58), Japan will shift exports toward 
heavier industrial goods and away from 
light industrial equipment and textiles. 

Despite all this prospective progress, 
Japanese businessmen, as ever, are ap- 
prehensive. They are confronted by 
increased pressures to adopt “voluntary” 
export quotas, which already exist for 
several items. Protectionism in Cana- 
dian, U.S., and European markets is 
growing stronger. 

There’s an added factor that puts 
them in a dilemma. Japanese business- 
men want the walls knocked down for 
their goods but they want to keep them 
up around Japan, where domestic sales 
at higher prices than foreign sales sub- 
sidize their exports. 

* Foreign Pressures—F oreigners are de- 
manding that Japan’s expanding market 
of 90-million be opened. The Japanese 
fear that they cannot compete on even 
terms in many sectors of their domestic 
market. Yet they feel, with good reason, 
that if they do not make the necessary 
concessions to foreign manufacturers, 
the restrictions abroad will get worse. 

The government has started a_pro- 
gram of gradual “liberalization,” as the 
Japanese call it, but many Western 
observers say it is moving at a slow pace. 
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Africa Sits for Its Portrait 


Study sponsored by Twentieth Century Fund deline- 


ates the social, economic, political, and geographic problems 


of the emerging nations of tropical Africa. 


This week, after seven years of re- 
search, the Twentieth Century Fund 
published George H. T. Kimble’s Tropi- 
cal Africa, a two-volume study on the 
troubled “emerging” countries south of 
the Sahara and north of South Africa. 

The work is a major effort to fill the 
desperate need for authoritative, up-to- 


date literature about the continent 
Kimble is comprehensive. He offers 
fresh information. 

More important, his incisive and 


lively narrative should withstand the 
erosive effects of time. All too often, a 
major zig or zag in current African his- 
tory puts awry an author’s perspective 
that was perfectly valid at the time of 
writing—and outdated by the time of 
reading. 

Drawing on reports from 46 special- 
ists for more than half a decade, Kimble 
has assembled a body of information 
through 1959 that should hold up for 
vears. The work is much more than a 
survey. It suggests ideas by which the 
reader can interpret sensibly the future 
development of the continent. 
¢ Sponsor—The Fund, which sponsored 
the study, is a nonprofit organization 
that conducts research on economic and 
social problems. Founded in 1919 and 
endowed by Edward A. Filene, the 
Boston department store magnate, the 
Fund launched its African project in 
1953 with the idea of dispelling “gen- 
eral ignorance” about Africans. 

It chose Kimble, now head of the 

geography department at Indiana Uni- 
versity, to direct the project. He re- 
signed his former position as director of 
the American Geographical Society, en- 
listed his team of specialists, and got 
to work on the area that, with its politi- 
cal and racial ferments, has caught the 
eye of the world. 
e Africa’s Problems—A prime problem 
for newly independent countries, 
Kimble points out, is lack of developed 
resources and government revenues, and 
the attitude of African leaders toward 
that lack. “If the experience of the 
younger Asian nations is any guide, 
even freedom sometimes means 
little more than the power to decide 
how you would cut vour cake if you had 
one,” he writes. 

To understand Africa’s problems, it’s 
necessary to grasp the context within 
which they develop. Tropical Africa 
spells out that context, describing in 
depth the economic, social, and political 
development of Africa’s emerging na- 
tions. 


A revealing chapter of the study is 
devoted to land settlement projects that 
succeeded—and some that failed, due 
largely to what Kimble calls “our la- 
mentable ignorance” of tropical Africa’s 
environments and peoples. “The dark- 
est thing about Africa,” he says, “has 
always been our ignorance of it.” 

IIe discusses, in a succinct section, 
Tanganvika’s abortive groundnut 
scheme, and the failure of agricultural 
projects at Nigeria’s Mokwa Scttlement 
and Ghana’s Damongo Settlement; his 
reports on “‘successes” cover Northern 
Nigeria’s Anchau Scheme, which in- 
volved resettlement of 50,000 persons 
who had lived in a disease-ridden area; 
resettlement in Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi; and several other pro- 
grams. Kimble also reports on projects 
that show promise. 
¢ What’s Ahead—Throughout _ the 
study, there is evidence of the long road 
Africa has to travel. In one chapter, 
Kimble mentions Tanganyika’s fresh 
water problem. Until recently, natives 
in one area had to walk 24 miles to get 
fresh water. A government program 
to pipe water to remote areas now brings 
evervbody closer to water—at least, to 
within one hour’s walk of it. 

Each chapter contributes something 
toward understanding of the African 
peoples—how they are affected by tribal 
ways, their problems, what we may 
expect of them. Although the over-all 
image is one of a oo backward 
population, Kimble finds grounds for 
optimism. With statesmanship and un- 
derstanding, he says, “it should not 
prove impossible to bring into being 
cohesive, viable states capable of keep- 
ing their sanity and integrity in the 
face of flattery, browbeating, and in- 
trigue.” 

Instead of treating his subject on a 
country-by-country basis, Kimble organ- 
ized his material on a subject-matter 
basis, dealing with central topics such 
as population, food supply, political in- 
stitutions—then relating developments 
with individual nations. A reader inter- 
ested in, say, marketing in_ tropical 
Africa will find information about most 
countries under the appropriate chap- 
ter. 

Kimble’s training as a geographer 
makes him well-suited for a study that 
cuts across so many academic disci- 
plines, and on a subject where geog- 
raphy is more immediately a factor in 
the social and political environment 
than in most areas. END 
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The rapidly expanding use of circulated water for heating 
and cooling systems has created a demand for a special type 
of centrifugal pump. Quietness of operation is all-important... 
the transmission of pump noise through the piping system can 
ruin an otherwise satisfactory installation. 

The Universal Pump is a Bell & Gossett development which 
meets this challenge. It is not just an ordinary centrifugal 
pump, but is engineered and built to satisfy the exacting 
demands of circulated water systems. It is distinguished by 
design features and materials of construction which assure 
silent, vibrationless operation through a complete range of 
one to forty horsepower units. 


The specially built motor, oversize special alloy shaft, oil 
lubrication, leak-proof mechanical seal, long bronze sleeve 
bearings, balanced impeller and noise-deadening flexible cou- 
pling are among the reasons why you have to touch a B&G 
Universal Pump to tell if it is running! 


"]=\ BELL & GOSSETT 
WE Cc OMPAN Y 


Dept. GK-30-2, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Other plants at Chicago, IWlinois + Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas + Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 
Typical installation of B&G Universal , New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Pumps in large forced hot water system. Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 





A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


* & 5s @ 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers |-less Air Compressors 
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In Business Abroad 


French Manufacturer of Office Machines 
Spearheads Attack on U.S. Market 


One of West Europe’s big names in office machines, 
Compagnie des Machines Bull, of France, has estab- 
lished a wholly owned subsidiary in New York to spear- 
head a major thrust at the U.S. market. 

To begin with, the subsidiary—Bull Corp. of America 
—will sell peripheral equipment such as sorters, printers, 
and repunch units. ‘The company’s aim, however, is to 
get Bull computers and other major equipment into the 
U.S. market. “Our subsidiary is only a bridgehead,” gen- 
eral manager Georges Vieillard told BUSINESS WEEK. 

For the past 10 years, Bull was represented in the U.S. 
by Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. (BW— 
Oct.10°59,p119). Under this arrangement, Bull did only 
about $4million worth of business a year. The agree- 
ment with Rem Rand lapsed this year. Now, a company 
spokesman says, Bull is looking among U.S. corporations 
for a partner with a big marketing organization that 
would push Bull products harder than Rem Rand did. 


Decline in West Europe’s Auto Industry 


Causes U.S. Steel Exports to Fall 


The decline in West Europe’s automobile industry is 
having adverse effects on the U.S. steel industry. After 
rising until June and dropping slightly in July and 
August, steel exports plunged sharply in September to 
their lowest level in six months, according to the Dept. 
of Commerce. Now, steel exports are running at almost 
the same level as imports, after exceeding them for some 
months. 

The Septembér drop of 102,000 tons brought steel 
exports down to only 226,000 tons. At the same time, 
steel imports rose slightly to 207,000 tons—still far be- 
low the high reached during the steel strike last year. 

Industry sources blame the sag in steel exports pri- 
marily on the slowdown in West Europe's car produc 
tion. They also mention competition from Canada and 
European countries. 

e a e 


GATT Committee Will Study 


Dumping in International Trade 


A committee to deal with dumping in international 
trade has been set up by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade. 

Meeting in Geneva, GATT members agreed that the 
first step should be to study a specific case in which a 
domestic market is being disrupted by goods produced in 
a foreign country with low production costs. 

A dumping situation, GATT members said, is one 
in which there’s a “sharp and substantial or potential” 
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increase of certain products offered from abroad at prices 
“substantially below those prevailing for similar goods 
of comparable quality on the market of the importing 
country.” 

In addition to studying ways to avoid market disrup- 
tion, the committee will arrange consultations between 
exporting and importing countries involved in disruptive 
trade situations. 

7 o o 


Frightened by Caribbean Unrest, 
Panama Seeks to Reassure Business 


The Republic of Panama, scared by unrest in Central 
America and Cuba, is shoring up the stability of its 
business conditions. 

This week, Pres. Ro- 
berto Chiari appointed 
Jose D. Bazan (picture) 

vice-president and general 
| manager of the Colon 
Free Zone, Panama’s tax 
and duty-free redistribu- 
tion center. Bazan an- 
nounced a $3-million pro- 
gram to expand warchous- 
ing facilities. 

Bazan also said that 
Panama hopes to sign an 
agreement with the U.S., 
under the Mutual Security Act, which would provide in- 
surance against expropriation of U.S. companies in 
Panama. 

In addition, Panama intends to join the Central 
American Common Market, Bazan said. Panama had 
been considering ties with Colombia but decided that 
membership in the 11-million-person common market 
would be more advantageous. 





Poland Gets Back “Most Favored” Status 


Washington last week restored Poland to “most 
favored nation” status in trade matters. 

The U.S. withdrew “most favored” status from Po- 
land during the Korean War, imposing on its exports 
to this country higher tariffs than those paid by coun- 
tries that get the best tariff treatment. 

Main items affected by the new action will be Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, calf hides, casein, poppyseeds, and 
nails; together, they amounted to about one-sixth of 
Poland’s $31-million sales to the U.S. last year. 


Reds Boost Aid to Underdeveloped Nations 


Communist economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries is at record levels, according to a report to NATO 
based on U.S. intelligence. In the 12 months ending 
in mid-1960, Soviet bloc and Red Chinese economic aid 
amounted to $1.4-billion—82% more than in any previ- 
ous 12-month period. China contributed about 25% of 
the total. 
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FINANCE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS FINDS 








New Ways to Make Money 


Travelers Cheques are still its big income earner, but 


now it is setting out to use its far-flung offices for commercial 


banking and to build up its 


The American Express Co. is best 
known for its ubiquitous Travelers 
Cheques, which the company claims are 
even better than cash because it stands 
ready to provide prompt restitution if 
they are lost, stolen, or destroyed. Its 
world-wide chain of offices also pro- 
vides a familiar landmark for traveling 
Americans, many of whom regard them 
as homes away from home. 

Howard L. Clark (cover and picture), 
the new president of Amex and, at 44, 
the youngest in its 160-year history, is 
anxious to preserve the company’s pub 
lic image. But he is intent on expand- 
ing and modernizing it. 

He has already made some major 
changes since taking over last April 
from Ralph T. Reed, now 70, who 
headed Amex since 1944. Under Reed, 
a one-man ruler, Amex rode the postwar 
travel boom, chalking up new earnings 
records every year. Clark is outwardly 
much more relaxed than his predecessor 
but is no less confident—and is deter- 
mined to step up Amex’ already rapid 
growth rate. 
¢ Ready to Go—This week, just back 
from a 16-day whirlwind trip visiting 
installations in the Far East, Clark 
feels reinforced in his belief that Amex 
is poised for expansion. He plans to 
increase the profits provided by Amex’ 
established operations, particularly in 
foreign banking. He is convinced that 
Amex’ unprofitable lines, most notably 
its credit card, can be profit-makers. 
And he is searching for new outlets that 
could conceivably increase earnings 

Even before Clark’s appointment to 
the presidency, Amex was beginning to 
take on a new look. In 1957, it teamed 
up with Hertz Corp., forming an inter- 
national car and truck rental operation. 
In 1958, it began to market its own 
credit card, competing against Diners’ 
Club, Inc., and Hilton’s Carte Blanche. 
This year, it joined C.1.T. Financial 
Corp. in a partnership to engage in 
consumer and commercial financing 
abroad. 

These are brand-new activities for 
Amex but, given its big stake in tourism 
and finance, they are natural additions 
to its existing operations. In fact, Amex 
is open to criticism for being slow and 
stodgy in getting into these acts. In- 
stead of gaining a head start over its 
competition, Amex is faced with the 
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credit card business. 


problem of having to catch up. Even 
in foreign banking, where Amex has 
the advantage of possessing more bank- 
ing charters in foreign countries than 
any other U.S. bank, it has been slow 
to move ahead. A major expansion pro- 
gram in its banking operations began 
in mid-1959, and is being pushed hard 
by Clark. 
¢ Concentrated Growth—Amex’ failure 
to move faster has not hurt its earnings. 
In 1950, Amex showed $23.6-million 
in gross income and profits from se- 
curity transactions, and a net of $3- 
million—or $1.36 on its 2.2-million 
shares outstanding; in 1959, Amex had 
gross income of $69.5-million, a net of 
$8.4-million—or $3.40 a share. Its earn- 
ings have increased at a compound rate 
of about 10% a year, which puts it well 
up in the ranks of growth companies. 
Paradoxically, this excellent record 
may be responsible for Amex’ slowness 
in diversifying. It has concentrated on 
selling its Travelers Cheques—and travel 
to a growing army of tourists, both in 
the U.S. and abroad. These are high- 
volume commission operations, with an- 
nual sales of Travelers Cheques prob- 
ably running at over $2-billion, travel 
sales at over $140-million. (The pro- 
ceeds from sales of Travelers Cheques 
form a major part of Amex’ $500-mil- 
lion investment portfolio, and the rise 
in interest rates during the 1950s 
brought a substantial windfall.) 
¢ No Complacency—Clark, however, is 
anything but complacent. He _ recog- 
nizes that Amex’ future depends not 
only on external factors—like the de- 
mand for travel and the rise in interest 
rates—but on its internal drive—on man- 
agement’s own ability to meet, and if 
possible, to generate new demands for 
its funds and talents. 


|. Financial Hybrid 


Almost all of Amex’ activities involve 
money. But it is not an easy company 
to classify. Amex is a unique type of 
financial hybrid that has many chat 
acteristics in common with other in- 
stitutions but which does not fit into 
any mold. It is a bank, finance com- 
pany, and investment house rolled into 
one 

Even its corporate form is a rarity 
\mex is an unincorporated association, 


which means that its stockholders are 
legally liable for its debts. (Amex stock 
trades over-the-counter, was quoted at 
44 bid this week). It has maintained 
this form because the original state 
charters granted to it are exceedingly 
liberal, permitting Amex to engage in 
almost any kind of operation; a change- 
over to the limited liability of corporate 
status would mean losing some of its 
broad powers. As Clark sees it, the 
stockholders are well protected by 
Amex’ investment portfolio—and by the 
flexibility that the charters bestow. 
e Varied—Amex carries out a wide 
variety of activities in addition to Trav- 
elers Cheques, travel services, and its 
credit card. Amex sells money orders 
and foreign remittances; it operates an 
international freight forwarding and 
customs brokerage business, and_ it 
ships household effects for U.S. mili- 
tary personnel 

Amex’ foreign business, including its 
banking operations, are carried out 
through a wholly owned subsidiary, 
American Express Co., Inc., which it 
formed in 1919 when it found that for- 
eign governments were sticky about 
dealing with an unincorporated com- 
pany. Amex has 40 banking offices in 
15 foreign countries, and is the only 
U.S. bank chartered to do business in 
Austria, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Pakistan. It also 
operates banking facilities at U.S. mili- 
tary bases around the world 
e¢ Many Fingers—In addition, Amex has 
its fingers in other pies 

e American Express Field Ware- 
housing Corp., 100 owned, takes 
custody of goods from manufacturers 
and exporters, issuing receipts that can 
be used as collateral in making loans. 

e Wells Fargo & Co., formed by 
two of the original founders of Ameri- 
can Express to operate west of the 
Missiouri, is now a holding company, 
with Amex owning over 61% of its 
common stock, 64% of its convertible 
preferred, and Clark as its president. 
Operating through wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries it runs an armored car business 
in the U.S., has formed a foreign 
armored car unit in partnership with 
Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd., that 
is already in business in Britain and 
may eventually expand into Europe. 
Amex has been building up its holdings 
of Wells Fargo, can consolidate earn- 
ings when it has 80% control 

e¢ Hertz American Express Inter- 


national, Ltd., of which Amex owns 
49% and Hertz 51%. As part of the 
deal setting up the company, Amex 
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AIMING AT FASTER GROWTH is American Express Co. top tions; and (in background, left to right), Senior Vice-Pres. Olaf 
management team, led by Pres. Howard L. Clark (left foreground), Ravndal, heading Travelers Cheques; Senior Vice-Pres. and Secy 
with Senior Vice-Pres. Paul W. Bradford (at table), foreign opera- Norman F’. Page; and Vice-Pres. John W,. Houser, travel 
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1 Polyethylene is chosen for squeeze bottles because it: 2 In this package that displays a watch in water, polyethylene film: 


(a) travels safely (b) comes in a variety of colors (a) lines the package b) coats the watch 


(c) resists chemicals c) forms a leakproof seal 


SOE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HERE EEE COPE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH OH EE®D Cee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


What’s your score on “packaging with polyethylene” ? 


(Exciting uses hold profitable ideas) 





3 Applying protective polyethylene film to this 2000 gal. tank takes: 4 This tough polyethylene wrapper opens easily by means of 
(a) 30 minutes (b) 30 seconds (a) a tear strip (b) a tear string 


(c) 15 minutes (c) a sticker 


SOC EEE EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE COC EHEEEHHEEEEHEEESHHEEHEEEEEEHEHEEEHETEHEHHEHEEHE HEHEHE H EEE 


ANSWERS ... to an increasing range of 
packaging needs are found in BAKELITE 
polyethylene plastics. 

1. Check all three. They’re just a few reasons why polyethylene 


squeeze bottles have become so popular 


: (a) and (c). Inner coating on package adds strength, waterproofing 
and a tight heat-seal 


3. (b)—Only 30 seconds! Previous materials took 15 minutes 

4, (a) tear strip —which opens the package quickly and neatly 

5. Check (a) and (b). (c) is a standard feature of polyethylene film 
If you have questions — about plastics and their potential for 
your business — please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 


uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. 





Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. FZ-19, 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, Divi 






5 Wrapping bread automatically in polyethylene film: 


sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
) | 25 min, , _ a a : 
a) reduces rewraps b) averages 43 loave i Park Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. In 


UNION 
Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, CARBIDE 


Seecccccccccceeoeoes PTTTTITITITITITITITTT ITT Toronto 12. 


c) keeps bread softer 


Bakelite” and ““Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 





.. . American Express has been dragged, resisting and 
screaming, into the 20th Century .. . 


bought almost 40,000 shares of Hertz 
Corp. stock, has an option to purchase 
an additional 118,125 shares at $27.21 
a share until Dec. 31, 1961, and at 
higher prices after that. Hertz stock 
currently sells at 59. 

e The new C.I.T.-Amex foreign 
subsidiary, which will operate on a 
50-50 basis. C.I.T.-Amex is forming 
a holding company, based in Switzer- 
land, which will control sales finance 
funds in other countries. The first 
operating company will be in Germany. 
¢ Variety Counts—Thus, Amex is no 
longer an express company. But it is 
still heavily involved with the handling 
of money. Its Travelers Cheque, the 
backbone of its business, is a universal 
letter of credit. Its banking activities— 
and its money order and foreign remit- 
tance business—resemble those of any 
bank with branches abroad. Its credit 
card is a new-fangled version of factor- 
ing. And its field warehousing service— 
is well as its new arrangement with 
C.1.T.—have a lot in common with the 
operations of a commercial finance 
company. 

The one non-financial activity is its 
travel services. But the travel opera- 
tion—which led to the world-wide net- 
work of Amex offices—helps to feed the 
company’s other lines. In fact, the 
company has been able to prosper be- 
cause of the interlocking nature of the 
financial—and _ personal—services that it 
offers. And while Amex cannot claim 
to be bigger than anv of its competi- 
tors except in the fields of travel and 
travelers checks, its varietv of activities 
puts it in a position to slug it out 
with the giants of banking and finance. 


'l. Flexible Banking 


Amex does not conduct a domestic 
banking business. But it has a banking 


agency licensed by the State of New 
York at Amex’ headquarters at 65 
Broadway. This equips it to handle 


banking transactions for U.S. com- 
panies doing business abroad. At the 
same time, its overseas banking offices 
are in a position to offer banking serv- 
ices to foreign companies dealing with 
other nations. 

As an international bank, Amex poses 
no immediate threat to the big U.S. 
banks—New York’s First National City, 
Chase Manhattan, and Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, and California’s Bank of 
America—which have extensive foreign 
operations. But Clark is sure it can 
increase its share of available business. 

According to Robert C. Townsend, 
who is in charge of the company’s bank 
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ing operations, Amex’ geographical 
spread means that it can provide direct 
loans in a wider variety of local cur- 
rencies than any other U.S. or foreign 
bank. This “global line of credit’ is a 
big selling point, because it often re- 
sults in lower interest charges. By the 
same token, Amex can offer depositors 
better rates than they can get locally. 
Amex also has the advantage of being 
able to offer non-banking services—such 
as freight forwarding—which relieve cli- 
ents of dealing with a lot of different 
outfits. And it has the advantage of 
direct links with other countries, which 
means it can provide local knowhow 
around the world. As Townsend put it, 
“We have a global approach, and we're 
open-minded. We can tackle problems 
that other banks don’t.” 
¢ Rewards of Flexibility—As a com- 
parative tyro in foreign banking, Amex 
has had to go out and raid other banks 
for talent. It has been able to attract 
a number of specialists who feel that 
Amex offers an opportunity to move up 
in a hurry. It is Clark’s view that Amex 
can succeed in banking only if it proves 
more flexible than bigger organizations, 


and he has given his “angry young” men 


both in New York and in offices 
abroad—a good deal of personal author- 
ity and responsibility. Amex men have 
taken advantage of this, now are doing 
business in areas, such as Latin America, 
which Amex had neglected. 

One of its new bankers reports that 
“a lot of people have to be educated 
they never realized that we are a bank.”’ 
So Amex has been spreading the word, 
and the results to date are encouraging. 
\t the end of September, it had about 
$280-million in total deposits, $48-mil- 
lion in loans and discounts, compared 
to deposits of $278-million and loans 
of $39-million a yearend 1959. It also 
has over $11.5-million -in acceptances, 
while a year ago it had nothing. There’s 
plenty of room for improvement, 
though, particularly in getting out more 
loans. 

Despite the costs of recruiting and 
promotion, Amex’ commercial bank- 
ing operation is running at a profit 
But its voung bankers are sure that they 
can make a really big contribution 
the company’s earnings. They feel that 
while Amex may never rival the giants, 
it can earn a reputation as a free-wheel- 
ing specialty bank that provides funds 
and expertise to a wide range of busi- 
nesses. They are expansion-minded, and 
talk about going into investment bank- 


to 


ing, brokerage, and other areas that 
Amex has neglected. 
¢ Opportunities—Clark thinks there 


are a lot of opportunities for increasing 
business in underdeveloped areas. For 
example, his trip convinced him that 
Pakistan is “wide open” for good in- 
vestments, and that Amex, as the only 
U.S. bank in the country, can act as a 
catalyst in attracting new business there. 
India is also a growth area for Amex’ 
banking and other activities, according 
to Clark. 

Wherever he goes, Clark tries to get 
deposits out of foreign central banks, 
making the point that “Amex ought to 
share in the foreign exchange deposits 
it is producing.” It is also getting de- 
posits from banks that handle its 
| ravelers Cheques. 


lll. Reluctant Pioneer 


[he grab-bag nature of Amex’ opera- 
tions has been an important factor in 
its ability to grow. In its early pioneer- 
ing days, it depended exclusively on the 
transportation of money and goods. 
But when the railroads—and the tele- 
graph—made inroads on its operation, 
it came up with the money order and 
the Travelers Cheque. It was slow to 
get into the travel business, which was 
only set up in 1915, and slower still 
to exploit its privileged position as an 
international bank. It also has been 
lame in its public relations efforts. As 
one employee puts it, “American Ex- 
press has been dragged, resisting and 
screaming, into the 20th Century.” 

Amex’ old cautious attitude made 
itself felt in its approach to credit cards. 
\fter Diners’ Club proved successful 
with the single-billing credit card, Amex 
officials began discussing its pros and 
cons. It seemed to make sense for 
Amex, which had ample funds for such 
a venture and whose name had wide- 
spread acceptance. But the idea was 
batted around without any decision for 
several years. Then, in 1958, former 
Pres. Reed finally agreed to go ahead. 

A few years earlier, Amex probably 
could have bought up Diners’ at a 
reasonable price. Or had it started on 
its own then, it might have bowled over 
Diners’ in much the same way that 
Diners’ was able to knock off its smaller 
competitors. But by 1958, Diners’ was 
well established and the cost: of taking 
it over would have been high—even 
for Amex. 
¢ Aiming for the Black—Given its late 
start, Amex has not done badly. It has 
built up a substantial card-paying mem- 
bership—about 800,000 compared to 
Diners’ 1.1-million—and over 41,000 
outlets. But it has not yet found a bo- 
nanza. Amex does not disclose the 
profits—or losses—in its individual opera- 
tions, but Clark admits that the credit 
card operation is still in the red. In 
1958, Amex wrote off $2.9-million for 
starting-up costs, and has lost more since. 

Clark is convinced that the credit 
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A WISE INVESTMENT — 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN COMPANY 
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making weather work for you 
will pay off big dividends by: 
* raising employee efficiency 
* creating optimum product 
folelalage), 
© enabling 
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generally, increasing profits 
from within 
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help you make sure your 
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Dt international Heating 
& Air-Conditioning Exposition 
Auspices ASHRAE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


International Amphitheatre 


Feb. 13-16, 1961 


Management: International Exposition Company 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
CASE HISTORY NO. 4 


A contractor sent a card with one 


cuff 
matching link at his trade show booth 
24%! Write for ‘The 
VIP Series."’ It's full of success stories 
DMCP ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1814 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, O. 


Twx TO 372 uU 
OFFICES IN SO MAJOR CITIES 


link, invited recipient to collect 


Response was 


Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 


Write, wire or phone 
4. D. Eppright 











YOUR POSTMAN SUGGESTS 
AVOID THE 


LAST MINUTE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RUSH 


MAIL EARLY! 


FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS 


MAIL BY DECEMBER 10. 1960 


FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA 


MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
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tions, which gives Amex a huge “float” 
that it invests mainly in short-term 
paper. Moreover, the pattern shows 
that a fairly large amount of Travelers 
Cheques are not redeemed for a con 
siderable length of time, so that Amex 
can put a portion of the cash it receives 
into longer-term obligations, mainly 
tax-exempt municipal bonds 

¢ Short-Term Aims—Cuccinello,  th« 
short-term money manager, seeks th« 
highest possible yield, consistent with 
liquidity and safety. He has a choice 
of governments, government-guaran 
teed securities, commercial paper, bank 
ers’ acceptances, and other obligations, 
and normally plans his schedule to 
meet the seasonal demand 

Cuccinello aims at being both flexi 
ble and prudent in “getting the most 
mileage out of our money.” For exam 
ple, when short-term interest rates are 
high and the prospect is for some de 
cline, he tends to “‘over-invest” to tak« 
idvantage of the high vields. This may 
mean that the maturities will not run 
off at the precise time thev are needed; 
in that case, Cuccinello takes a short- 
term loan or enters into a repurchase 
ireement with a corporation—selling 
off his securities and then buving back 
¢ Long-Term Income—While Amex’ 
short-term portfolio is geared to sea 
sonal demand, the long-term holdings 
ire a valuable source of income. They 
ire on a “ladder” concept that calls 
for placing funds into issues that will 
mature in roughly equivalent amounts 
each vear over 15 vears. On top of that 
is a “balloon” of longer-term maturities, 
invested when yields are especially at 
tractive—in 1957, for instance, Amex 
bought some 5% tax-exempt bonds 
that don’t mature until 2013. 

A major portion of the long-term 
funds go into tax-cxempts, a valuable 
offset to Amex’ taxable carnings. In 
fact, Amex’ total portfolio has been 
in increasingly important source of earn- 
ings. It is not all due to skilled invest 
ment policy. Amex has been helped bi 
the steadv rise in vields on fixed income 
obligations and in common stock prices 
And with more funds constantly go- 
ing into the pot, the income has been 
rising steadily 


V. The New Look 


Clark values this investment income, 
but he thinks bigger returns are pos 
sible by putting money to work in loans, 
in expansion plans, in new ventures 
This has entailed a reexamination of all 
of Amex’ operations 

Clark, who came to Amex. after 
World War II, and left in 1949 for a 
three-vear hitch with W. R. Grace & 
Co. before returning, is one of a num- 
ber of voung men who joined the com- 
pany when it was rebuilding its staff 


from its wartime low. He is counting 
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on this postwar vintage to help him 
reshape Amex and its future. His will- 
ingness to listen, and to delegate au- 
thority, has won him a lot of support 
Clark himself does not discuss the past, 
but one official sums up, “We feel 
emancipated.” 

One innovation is the establishment 
of a marketing department, which will 
test new ideas and promotions 
e In Checks—The new look even ex 
tends to Amex’ venerable Travelers 
Cheques—now available in pre-packaged 
form. Clark also has plans to persuade 
Britain’s banks to sell Amex checks 
Amex has about 70% of the U.S. travel 
ers check business 

It has been able to hold this lead 
despite the fact that its sellers—mainh 
banks—keep onlv two-thirds of the 1% 
commission charge, while both the Bank 
of America and First National City 
illow sellers 90% of the fee. Amex 
salesmen emphasize that banks risk 
displeasing a customer who is unable 
to cash other brands or can’t get an 
immediate refund when checks are lost 
or stolen. This sales pitch will be used 
in Britain 
¢ And Travel—There’s also a new look 
in the travel department, headed by 
John W. Houser, who feels that Amex 
must plav a bigger part in reaching the 
mass market. He has introduced “pack 
aged” trips, giving tourists a wide va 
riety of choices to pick from without 
the time-consuming work that goes into 
detailing a custom-tailored tour 

Both Clark and Houser would like 
to see more forcign tourists visit the 
U.S. At present, Amex gets most of 
its travel business from Americans going 
abroad, though an increasing amount is 
represented by foreigners touring other 
countries. But the U.S. has been slow 
to practice what it preaches. Clark 
would like to see a relaxation of visa 
requirements for tourists. He does not 
denv that Amex would benefit, but he 
is not moved by selfish interests alone 
As he sees it, “We ought to encourage 
travel to the U.S. Jt will create a bet 
ter understanding of us and will mak« 
more friends than enemies.” 
¢ Bet—Clark does not think that Pre 
Fisenhower’s decision to cut back on 
the number of servicemen’s familics 
overseas (page 28) will seriously affect 
Amex. It may mean a somewhat smaller 
volume of business for the company’s 
military banking facilities, but Clark 
thinks this will be offset bv increased 
remittance sales as well as a rise in over- 
seas charter flights 

Certainly, Clark does not foresee anv 
return to isolationism—here or abroad 
In setting Amex’ new course, Clark 
is betting on a continued increase in 
international travel and financial trans 
ictions. As he puts it, “The smaller 
the world becomes the bigger our rol 
will be.” 





Railroad Rescue 


ICC officials propose tax 
relief, not subsidies, to save 
the New Haven and other 
commuter roads from ruin. 


I'wo officials of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sav the time has 
come for the federal government to 
play a larger roll in helping save com 
muter railroads from financial ruin, 
They advocate tax relief as the best 
form of federal aid and brand direct 
subsidies as the worst 

Commissioner Charles A. Webb and 
hearing examiner Richard S. Ries drav 
this conclusion after a nine-month in- 
vestigation into the finances and opera 
tion of the faltering New Haven RR 

ICC ordered the inquiry to help it 
determine whether fare increases insti- 
tuted by the New Haven last February 
and July were just and reasonable 

Webb and Ries dealt principally in 
their report with the plight of the New 
Haven but also discussed commuter 
railroad problems in general 

The two officials said the federal 
government has a dutv to help arrest 
the deterioration of railroad mass trans- 
portation services. For one thing, the 
said, their collapse would disrupt th« 
flow of goods n interstate commercc 
and weaken national defense; for an- 
other, the cost of providing an alterna 
tive method of 
staggering 
¢ Suggestions—I'o help railroads in 
general—and commuter lines in_partic- 
ular—Webb and Ries 
ICC again ask Congress to repeal the 
10% federal excise tax on passenger 


ymmutation w vuld be 


suggested that 


fares 

Thev also advanced this highlv con- 
troversial proposal: that the commission 
consider asking for authoritv—under 
certain circumstances—to hold that stat« 
and local taxes on railroads are unlawful 
and an undue burden on_ interstate 
commerce. The commission, thev said, 
should be empowered to make such a 
finding only if (1 
ing at a deficit that imperils its survival, 


1 railroad is operat- 


(2) the services it provides are required 
by the public 
sitv, and (3) state and local taxes appeat 


convenience and neces- 


excessive when compared with thos¢ 
levied bv other states and communities 
through which the railroad operates 

As for the New Haven specifically 
Webb and Ries said much of its 
plight could be blamed on excessive 
state and local taxation. In addition, 
thev said, a large measure of blame 
must be placed on inept management 
ind “‘the shortsightedness manifested 
at times by patrons and emplovees of 
the carrier.” END 
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WHETHER HEARTS STOP...OR GO 


... Often depends, quite literally, on air conditioning. 
A hot, humid environment can increase the heart's 
work as much as a fast set of tennis... high temper- 
atures add to cardiac load by as much as 30%. And in 
many illnesses, that added strain can be the difference 
between life and death. 

Early recognition of air conditioning’s role in reducing 
this potentially fatal burden prompted hospitals to 
pioneer in multi-area air conditioning. Critical sections 
such as operating rooms and recovery rooms were 
first. Then, with broadening awareness of air condi- 
tioning’s contribution to the treatment of skin diseases, 


Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
dustry’s most compiete line of air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, heating and 
\ specialized heat transfer products. 





allergies and respiratory ailments (as well as cardiac 
conditions), more and more hospital areas came to be 
comfort cooled. Today, all new hospitals (and many old 
ones) are being extensively air conditioned. 

Whether you are concerned with such humane con- 
siderations—or the more purely practical ones that air 
conditioning improves worker efficiency, reduces ab- 
senteeism and raises morale—it will pay you to learn 
more about air conditioning...and about Dunham- 
Bush—producer of the industry’s most complete line of 
air conditioning, heating and refrigeration products. 


DUNAAM-BUSH 





DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








In the Markets 


Stocks Move Uncertainly Up and Down; 
Utility Bond Issue Is Fast Sellout 


The stock market drifted uncertainly this week, with 
gains just about offset by losses. Since the post elec- 
tion upturn, it has encountered both profit-taking and 
tax selling—which it has weathered fairly well. 

Brokers are emphasizing crosscurrents in the equity 
market, which make it difficult to see any clear trend in 
prices. On the minus side, there is the heavy tax selling, 
and generally bearish sentiment about steels (most are 
barely earning their dividends). On the plus side, inves- 
tors seem to be renewing some of their old interest in 
missile and electronic shares and “specialty” stocks, such 
as Brunswick and AMF. 

Although the immediate outlook is cloudy, brokers 
report a growing feeling that the market’s long decline 
may be near its end. 


In the bond market, the logjam created by an un- 
usually heavy volume of new issue financing (BW—Nov. 
19°60,p166) was at least partially cleared this week. 
What turned the market around was the quick sellout 
of a $75-million issue from Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. The A-rated bonds, which cannot 
be refunded for five years, were priced to yield 4.87% 
to investors; bond buyers apparently thought this 
“cheap” and they came in droves. 


British Government O.K.’s Ford’s Bid 
For Minority Shares of Subsidiary 


The British government this week gave the green 
light to Ford Motor Co.’s bid for the minority shares 
of its British subsidiary, Ford Motor Co., Ltd., of 
Dagenham (BW—Nov.19'60,p50). But opposition is 
growing among big British shareholders against the 
price Ford is offering—about $20.50 a share—and Ford 
may be asked to reconsider it. 

London brokers say that a group of institutional 
investors, including two insurance companies and the 
Church of England, are dissatisfied with Ford's offer, 
insist that British Ford’s long-term prospects justify a 
higher price. The stock, depressed by a slump in 
Britain’s motor industry, sold at $12.75 before the bid, 
traded at near $20 this weck. 

At first, the British were naturally unnerved at the 
prospect of Ford's shifting more production and devel- 
opment work to its German company (which is almost 
fully owned). But political-and most private—opposi- 
tion to Ford’s proposal crumbled when Ford assured 
the British that it would proceed with a $196-million 
expansion program at Dagenham, and plow back a high 
proportion of earnings. 

Ford’s offer is stirring some criticism in the U.S. 

Ford’s timing also is criticized, for its offer was made 
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just when the Administration announced its plans to 
cut the deficit in the balance of payments and reduce 
the drain on the U.S. gold stock. It’s estimated that 
if the offer is accepted it will shift about $300-million 
to foreign holders. 

The company says it will use cash and marketable 
securities on hand to buy sterling for the transaction. 
Ford could either buy the sterling all at once, or make 
some sort of sterling loan to cover the transaction. 


SEC Warns Stock Advisers, Brokerages 
On Trading in Stocks They Recommend 


The Securities & Exchange Commission last week 
blasted a questionable yet commonplace practice among 
Wall Street brokerages—buying a security in quantity, 
recommending its purchase to customers, and selling 
out at a profit as the market reacts to the recommenda 
tion. 

SEC charged that Capital Gains Research Bureau, Inc., 
of Larchmont, N. Y., which issues reports on mutual fund 
activity, had followed this course of action with a number 
of stocks—including Continental Insurance, United Fruit, 
Creole Petroleum, and Union Pacific. SEC obtained a 
temporary restraining order barring Capital Gains from 
“further violating the anti-fraud provisions of the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940.” 

Capital Gains is not a brokerage; it is a stock advisory 
service, with roughly 25,000 subscribers for its publica- 
tions. But insiders say that the SEC’s action was de- 
signed as a warning not only to stock advisers, but also 
to brokerage houses. If they don’t stop trading in the 
stocks they tout,” said one SEC man, “there’s going to be 
trouble.” 

For its part, Capital Gains denies any wrongdoing. 
Harry P. Schwarzmann, president and sole stockholder 
of Capital Gains, said that, “I’m sure that we can prove 
that there wasn’t any willful violation of the law.” 


Many Companies Are Skipping or Lowering 


Dividend Payments or Yearend Extras 


Although dividend payments still seem sure to break 
last year’s $13.4-billion record by a small margin, the 
tempo of payouts is definitely slowing. A number of 
companies have reduced or omitted their dividends to 
conserve cash, and this week a number lowered their 
yearend extras, indicating that the current seasonal pay 
out will fall short of last year’s level 

Sears, Roebuck, for example, reduced its yearend extra 
to 20¢ from 25¢ last year; it attributed the cut to an 8.3% 
decline in earnings for the first nine months. Tappan 
Co. declared a 30¢ extra, compared with 80¢ last year. 

Baltimore & Ohio, meanwhile, deferred action on its 
1961 dividend for two reasons. For one thing, it said it 
wanted to assess future business trends; B&O doesn’t 
expect its 1960 earnings to cover its current dividend 
rate. For another, B&O’s move puts off dividend action 
until after the deadline sct for tendering of B&O shares 
to New York Central or Chesapeake & Ohio 
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LITOF-BLOOMFIELD 


PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


Where pleasure is, paper is. It comes in small sizes for birthday cards. In large sizes for 
packages from home. In games. In books and magazines. Fact is, paper is just about 
everywhere we are, a part of everything we do—protecting and identifying products, 
carrying messages, or just being decorative. Champion's Minstrel line of greeting papers 
is designed to help cards convey just the right message, to add just the right touch. At 
Champion, the continuing challenge to develop new and better papers for many uses is 
met through constant research, many skills and a justifiable pride in papermaking. Thus 


Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMP 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO ° SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR 




















Are you stuck 


with the intelligence 


you were born with? 


ine 
more 
bu 
you V 
PS es 


. McGraw-Hill 


PUBLICA TI GC RN @& 


not. Whether man can be made more intelligent is one of 


ions psychologists are trying to answer through the study 
nt behavior. Their studies on how humans can be condi- 
to act are having a significant impact on industry. 


inuing reports on developments in this field are particularly 


il to the readers of CONTROL ENGINEERING. 


rf 


Editor Lewis Young: “Studies of operant behavior have al- 


influenced the design of automatic systems to take better 


ge of the human factor. These experiments have revealed 
bout human actions that can lead to better interrelation- 
veen men and machines.”’ 
¢ the studies that Lew Young is reporting on are those 
ed by Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J., pharma- 
company, where the world’s most elaborate automatic 
behavior laboratory has been set up. Schering’s studies on 
igs affect behavior may someday lead to new advances in 
health and could even help make everyone more creative. 


ng stories on how operant behavior might affect auto- 


yntrol Systems 1 just one of the challenging assignments 

ps Lew Young eling almost 40,000 miles a year. Like 
w-Hill editors, he seasoned in his field. He knows that, 

CONTROL ENGINI NG’s readers best, he must be an end- 

er for facts and their meanings. 

igh editorial coverage like this is one of the reasons why 


na million key bus 


nessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
iwazines. It’s the same kind of audience we feel sure 


: 
lor your adve ng. 
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Dr. Francis Mechner ht) explains an experiment to 


Y nt 
operant 
peta 


iboratory’s control room. 
te apparatus can automat eally control and record 


experiments on rat, monkey and human subjects. 
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business man doesn’t forget a gift that arrives 
one . ee H 
52 times a year! That is why nothing says “Merry 
Christmas” to a fellow executive as thoughtfully cl 
as a gift subscription to BUSINESS WEEK. What’s mor ec 
—it makes for a different gift. one not likely to be dupli 
cated among the usual run of Christmas remembrances 
NA 


And certainly no other gesture more eloquently wish¢ 


a “Prosperous New Year.” for BUSINESS WI EK is one of HC 


the most useful tools for success you can give to a mai 


- cl 
in business. 
You, as a reader, are familiar with the value of tl ” 
magazine in your business life. It gives the busy execut 
a “private line” to the news sources that matter. You 
the complete report on business at home and abro 
Washington. finance, government, labor, production 
everything that makes for profitable and enjoyable readi 
to a business man. 
If you order now, the gift-wrapped big Christn 
issue — preceded by an attractive card announcing your g 
—will arrive in time to be placed under the tree. 
Special U.S. Christmas Gift Rates: Three one year BUSIN 


subscriptions $12, additional subscriptions $4. Orders fo 
less than three subscriptions at regular rate of one year for 
$6. Canadian and foreign rates on request. Subscriptions 
solicited only from management men in business and 


industry. 
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The colorful Christmas issue comes gift-wrapr 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK The islands in the sun—the Leewards and Windwards stretching in a 
vast, 820-mi. arc from Puerto Rico to Trinidad—are a natural for the 
NOV. 26, 1960 wintertime tourist who likes the Caribbean, minus crowds. Make a swing 


through this island-studded expanse, and you can avoid jammed cruise ports 
and splashy, commercial hotels. Instead, you get out-of-the-way beaches, 
offbeat boat trips, lazier living—and some local color and culture. 


Best bet is to fly direct to San Juan, P. R., and start your trek south 
from there. You can fly without changing planes from 11 U.S. cities; round- 
trip first-class fares range from $211 (New York via jet in 3% hours) to 
$294 (Chicago) and $479 (San Francisco). 


San Juan, where you can stay a night or two before heading south, 
is a Caribbean hub, crowded, commercial. Three leading hotels are Condado 
Beach, La Concha, and Caribe Hilton—all big, comfortable, oceanfront. For 
dining, try the continental Swiss Chalet and two Spanish places—La Mal- 
lorquina and El Mediterraneo. Two night clubs with good shows are 
Flamboyan and Tropicoro. Hoopla in town includes gambling casinos. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Leap-frogging south from Puerto Rico, you can visit the chain of tiny, 
more remote Leeward and Windward islands, in this order: 


St. Croix, Virgin Islands (U. S.—45 minutes by air from San Juan— 
boasts fine beaches and relatively few visitors. Old world tranquility, vintage 
17th Century, sets the tone. Christiansted and Frederiksted, two small 
towns, reflect the flavor of the seven foreign flags that have flown there 
through the centuries. You can charter a boat by day or week from a score 
of docks (examples: 48-ft. ketch, $600 a week; 30-ft. cabin cruiser, $65 a day). 
Three A-1 hotels are Estate Good Hope, Grapetree Bay, and Estate Carlton. 


St. John, sister island, is quite small, remote. It became a U.S. National 
Park in 1958—an unspoiled tropical isle, wondrous to explore for its 18th 
Century Danish and English ruins. Caneel Bay Plantation is its only 
notable resort hotel, with top rating. 


St. Martin is half French, half Dutch. It’s a place for sailing, swimming, 
snorkeling—beaches are superb. Accommodations are limited, but the 
Windward Beach Club and the Little Bay Hotel are first rate. 


Antigua (British)—direct flight from New York—is scenic, tropical, 
restful. One-time base for seadogs Nelson, Rodney, and Drake, it has Nel- 
son’s Dockyard to explore, along with gentler signs of colonial Britain. 
Steel-band music softens it all—and there’s golf, tennis, fishing, and boat 
charter. Exclusive Millreef Club and Anchorage Hotel are superior. 


Nevis (British) is a tiny sister island of Antigua, quiet, provincial, with 
ancient but renovated Bath House Hotel known abroad for its mineral baths. 
There’s a mile-high mountain for explorers, secluded rustic beaches. 


Guadeloupe (French) is a colorful, mountainous island, has a capital 
town, Basse-Terre, where people play bridge, tennis, soccer—and watch 
cock-fighting. Exploring in remote Carib Indian villages will reveal a culture 
and art forms you hadn’t imagined. Grand Hotel in town of Pointe-a-Pitre 
is the leading place to stay, and Mario Petrelluzzi’s La Pergola cafe has out- 
standing cuisine. (Some critics say that nearby French island, Martinique, 
is not too desirable.) 


Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent islands (British) have splash-color 
beauty, rampant vegetation, voleanic mountains, and neat British-French 
villages. Accommodations are limited to guest houses and tiny hotels. 
Dominica is noted for its lush tropical scenery; St. Lucia, for its excellent 433 
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harbor, which attracts many of the world’s leading yachtsmen. St. Vincent 
has a refreshing atmosphere—homes are neat, well painted, with gardens. 
Capital, Kingston, is famous for its Botanical Garden, and the swimming 
and snorkeling thereabouts are exceptional. 


Barbados (British)}—direct flights from New York—is one of the world’s 
most alluring coral islands. It’s starched British, from its own Trafalgar 
Square in Bridgetown down to marching regimental bandsmen. It has all 
water sports, a notable art museum, a new tropical fish aquarium, superior 
lodgings, good food. Coral Reef Club, Colony Club, and Eastry House are 
top-rated hotels; Sam Lord’s Castle is small but good; Bonnie Dundee is 
modern. Island food specialty: flying fish, baked, broiled, or stuffed. 


Grenada (British) is another gentle hideaway, a spice island with good 
beaches, golf, and a dash of French flavor. St. George’s, the capital, is a 
camera attraction, and from here you can charter deep-sea fishing craft. 
Hotels: Santa Maria and St. James, plus cottages all around. 


Tobago (British) comes close to being a tropical Shangri-La. It’s the 
kind of place where you can find a secluded cove or beach, and have it to 
yourself for days. Coral reefs make skin diving and spearfishing some- 
thing to try. Best hotels: Crown Point, Arnos Vale, and Blue Haven. 


Newest run-down of Caribbean spots is John Wilhelm’s Guide to the 
Caribbean Islands (McGraw-Hill, $3.95); Escape to the West Indies by 
Bradley Smith is a classic (Knopf, $7.50). 


Timing: For any dates in December, January, or February, don’t delay 
in making flight and hotel reservations through your travel agent. 


More ways to help finance college education for your children through 
insurance plans are becoming available. Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America’s insurance-bank loan “package” is the latest, with perhaps as 
many as 50 other plans set for announcement soon. 


Under Prudential’s plan (if you’re 30 to 54), you can spread the cost of 
a college education ($2,000 to $12,000) over eight to 12 years by buying an 
endowment policy for your child. (One proviso: child must be in eighth, 
ninth, tenth grade.) First two college years are covered by endowment pay- 
ments. 


If you need more funds, you can use the plan’s bank-loan feature. Under 
this, you assign the policy to the bank, which, in turn, makes personal loans 
to you at prevailing interest rates. Note: No family can take out more than 
$18,000 in insurance. 


Ways and means: You'll find an easy-to-learn system of shorthand 
writing for business and personal use in Gregg Notehand, by Leslie, Zoubek, 
and Deese (McGraw-Hill, $5.95) . . . If you fly to Europe via Scandinavian 
Airlines System, you can get insurance against rainy days through Good 
Weather, Inc. Plan is geared for 16-day stay (longer coverage available), 
with days divided into 6-hr. periods. Under policy with a deductible of eight 
rainy periods, you pay $13, get $5 each for rainy or snowy periods above limit 
. . . TelExecutive is a portable, electronic prompting device (20 lb.) in cow- 
hide attache case—a boon to speech-makers; plugs into standard AC outlet 
(Telit Industries, 226 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl.; $169.50) . . . Lovers of 
antique cars will enjoy George A. Oliver’s Early Motor Cars; colored draw- 
ings of top models 1904-1915, with text (Stephen Greene Press, $20). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 26, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION NEEDS... 
industry’s handiest shelves 


easy-to-reach 
wherever you are 






365 Link-Belt distributors keep industry’s 
machines in motion, materials on the move 


The shelves of Link-Belt authorized stock-carrying distributors stretch from coast to coast. These shelves, 
backed by Link-Belt’s strategically located warehouses, assure ready availability of the world’s broadest 
selection of related mechanical power transmission products. Add to this a complete line of conveying and 
elevating components and you have the reasons why Link-Belt distributors successfully serve and satisfy 
customers. See the classified yellow pages of your telephone directory for the name of the nearest Link-Belt 
distributor. Or write: Link-Belt Company, Dept. BW, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


LINK{@}BELT ©; 





Basic — sig POWER ENGINEE 
“ products and engineering CHAINS AND CONVEYING TRANSMISSION (PROCES: ) 
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Why Computers Take Up G 





Aim in their rush to checkers, 
chess, bridge is, in many cases, 
to simplify programing, teach 
them to program themselves in 
a sort of “thinking.” 


[he computer at the right—a big, 
$l-million-plus IBM 7090—is whirring 
through a hot game of checkers. 
Around the country, other computers 
are beeping and buzzing their way into 
chess, word association tests, music 
composing, nonsense svllables, three- 
dimensional tic-tac-toe, billiards, and 
contract bridge. 

At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a computer has even written 
a couple of television “scripts,” and 
Burroughs Corp. is designing a com- 
puter that is supposed to be able, 
among other sundrv assignments, to 
write book reviews and poems. 

Some of this mechanical razzle-dazzle 
has more than a few computer author- 
ities frowning. Thev claim that there’s 
too much theatrics involved, that it 
only further confuses an already baffled 
public. No one, the skeptics insist, 
really expects a machine to replace 
composers, psvchologists, or the na- 
tional chess or checkers champions. 

In a few cases, thevw’re right; some of 
this “game-plaving’” is headed up a 
blind alley. Yet, surprisingly enough, 
there may be a giant pavoft from some 
of the brainier exercises taught. One 
possibility is innovations in program- 
ing that will make computers easier 
and cheaper to use. 

That’s the thought, anyway, of the 
people who have computers skittering 
through these sometimes-giddy antics. 
¢ Programing Shortcuts—Right now, 
programing this giant mechanical 
cortex is an enormously complex job. 
Since the computer is really only a 
moron with a photographic memory, 
it can only do exactly what its pro- 
gramer tells it to do, through rules 
and instructions. Because the program 
has to be in such precise terms, there 
are countless opportunities for the 
programer to slip up. 

In teaching computers advanced 
games or skills, computer people hope 
to eliminate some of this programing 
tedium by cutting the number of steps 
or details that must be fed into the 
machine. 

In computer argot, their ace-up-the- 
Sleeve is “‘artificial intelligence.” By 
putting a computer through games or 
exercises that seemingly demand a COMPETITORS—IBM’s Dr. A. L. Samuel is teaching his IBM 7090 to play checkers 
certain ‘creative’ talent or “‘artificial “by the book”; he has also taught an IBM 704 to “learn” checkers by trial and error. 


/ 
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plus FREE 


APPRECIATION GIFT 


| Open an account of $1,000 
“4 CLD o more, and receive this 
\ beautiful set of Sterling Silver 
at, Weighted Candlesticks. 


SAVE BY MAIL + AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 





* Savings insured to $10,000 


* Resources over $245 Million 
* Reserves $22 Million, TWICE Federal 


requirements — 


* Founded 1920 + Legal for Corporate 


or Trust Funds 


* Funds postmarked by the 10th earn 


from the Ist 


* Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
* Member First Charter Financial Corp 
with assets over $700 Million 
MAIL CHECK OR REQUEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 
SAVINGS 








AND LOAN 


SPECIAL MAIL DIVISION, DEPT. A8-6 
210 E. PHILADELPHIA ST., WHITTIER, CALIF 


INSURED _ 
: 


ASSOCIATION 





IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is your man on the 
spot. Familiar with the laby 
rinth of local and state gov 
ernment, widely connected 
in business circles. He knows 
New Mexico. Activities in 
clude economic feasibility 
studies, corporate public re 
lations, executive search and 
management services for 
leading corporations. For 
background and references 
write: 


"§ Jack Wentworth, President 
C NIANTIC CORPORATION 


718 Simms Bidg Albuquerque 








YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


Avoid the avalanche of 
minute holidey mailings! 


assure prompt delivery 


Christmas parcels and 


ing cards before the holiday. 


MAIL EARLY! 


FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA 
MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER iI¢ 


FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS 


MAIL BY DECEMBER 
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intelligence,” programers believe it can 
be taught to write its own rules and 
programs in a process closely akin to 
the usual concept of ‘thinking.’ 

For business and research, this im 
proved efhciency could slice deeply into 
the cost of using computers, besides 
opening up new job aTCAS pr \ ious 
too tricky to program 
¢ Three Purposes—lor this reason 
lone, more and more computer makers 
ind universities are “game-playing” 
with computers. Presently, somewhere 
between $300,000 and §$2-million 
worth of machine time is probably used 
up cach vear on these rather exotic, 
slightly convoluted exercises, though 
much of this is done during “down- 
time” when the computer isn’t needed 
for productive jobs. 

hese games are programed for on 
of three reasons—sometimes for all 
three. Some are for commercial put 
poses—to work out some better angle 
that will make more money. Other 
game programs are for demonstration 
Thev show the public, in terms it can 
understand, the incredible feats a com 
puter can pull off. The third aim 
better or more efficient programing 
techniques or routines. 
¢ Bridge and Horses—The work with 
contract bridge probably falls in the 
commercial category. James Cox, a 
programer at Rohr Aircraft Corp. on 
the West Coast, has programed Rohr’s 
Univac to bid in bridge. By selecting 
different combinations of numbers, the 
Univac shuffles and deals from a hypo 
thetical deck of cards, then evaluates 
each hand in accordance with Cox’s 
bidding system, and prints out the 
hands and the bids. Cox uses thes 
print-outs as instruction mate1 il for 
1 weekly bridge class. 

This isn’t the onlv iron Cox has 
in the fire. He has also programed an 
IBM 650 to handicap the horses at 
Tijuana’s Caliente racetrack. So far, 
the ponies have performed pretty much 
the way the 650 said they would. Cox 


and his cohorts have won about $400 


¢ Music Machine—A morc serious 
“game-plaver” who fits somewhat in the 
same commercial category is Lejaren A 
Hiller, Jr., an assistant professor of 
music at the University of Illinois. H« 
has programed the university's hom« 
grown “‘Illiac’’ computer to write mu 
sic, based on complex rules of musi 
theory, taking in harmony, rhythm, 
pitch, timbre, and the like. By com 
bining their talents with those of th 
computer, Hiller and an assistant hop« 
to come up with marketable compo 
tions 

Musical compositions of a far lk 
phisticated nature are being whirled 
out by computers at the University of 
Rochester, and at Burroughs Corp 
Ihese are mainly just for demonstration 
though 





In Ri chester the IBM 650 in th 
university s computing center doesn't 
have Hiller’s complicated rules built in 


But by combining the various fr 
quencies of beeps made by the com 


puter during certain calculations, Ni 
man Plvter, a voung research assistant 
has programed the 650 not only to 
compose mu it t ] back tl 


music in ke 


For demonstrat ! thi nne, Dut 
1] hab] —_— ++] +} 
It will probab roduce | in the 
wav of new programing technique 
he same is true of work with three-di 
mensional tic-tac-toe | ymputer, and 
: 7 
the use of a mputer to calculate the 
angles of deflection needed to mak 


certain pool shot 
¢ Self-Programing—The TV “script 


uthored by MIT” omputer wet 
written for this same purpose—demon 
stration—and were likewise produced bi 
a fairly simple p ram of logic. Rul 
for plotting were pushed through thc 
computer and it tvped out a series of 


ic 
dramatic sequences. However, ther 
was a small, but significant, break 
from normal programing. To a limited 
degree, the ymputer was programe 


= 
to program its r 


] 
The scripts two minutes long 
ind written for special CBS telecast 
last month on ymputers—were built 


round the Wild West stereotvpe: a 
bandit-and-sheriff shoot-out 


The subtle switch n programing 
came in the behavior of the badman 
The program included a built-in 
ebriation” factor, with the compute: 
programing itself to adjust the beha 
ior of the bandit he quaffed drinl] 


ifter drink of wh 


MIT’s Douglas T. R 
verv. practi ] lon , i] f 
this tvpe of experimenting The p 
gramer is learning what ntellig 


to the computer,” h 


ind sheriff gan \ f dk ne 
techniques.” 
e Checkers—Probablv the leader in thi 
rea of programing a computer t 
program itself is Dr. A. L. Samuel of 
International Business Machines Corp 
picture, page 137). In his spare hou 
Samucl has programed an IBM 704 t 
‘teach”’ itself hecker bv “learning 
from the errors it mal Samuel chos« 
checkers because it’s basically a simy 
vet challe nging game w ithout clear-« 
strategies that will guarant 1 WH 
draw everv tim 

From Samuel’s work, it’s a short st 
t idapti mechanisms—mechani 
Processes that adjust t ntinu 
changing environment 

Samuel fed the mputer only t 
rules of the game, plus about 38 p 
ciples for instance Keeping nt 
the center f th board Ih 
principles had omething t ' 
with the game, but Samuel could: 
be — sure f their relatin Imp 
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but this one 


impresses everybody 
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This status symbol 


may impress 


some people 
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Visitors notice the difference between a carafe on 
your desk and a departure for the water cooler. 

Letterheads leave different impressions, too. 
A limp, languorous sheet can cool off your 
warmest prospect. Put the same message on crisp, 
crackly Hammermill Bond, and your letters 
have the best chance of seizing the attention 
they deserve. 

Ask your printer to use Hammermill Bond for 
your next letterhead order. White and 13 colors. 
Matching envelopes, too. The cost is probably less 
than you think. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 





South Carolina's 3,200 miles of rail- 
roads shipped over 2,531,817 tons 
of raw materials and manufactured 
products from her factories and 
mines in 1959. Why such productiv- 
ity? Because South Carolina has the 
three essentials that create a superb 
business climate: a wealth of water 
and raw materials ...a young, in- 
telligent, hard-working labor force 
»..and an industry-favoring gov- 
ernment vitally interested in help- 
ing business grow in South Carolina. 
Whatever you make, let us prove you 
canmakeit forlessin South Carolina. 
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South Carolinians go sailing 10 
months out of every year...on most 
of her 22 state parks and 7 recrea- 
tion areas. Or they can enjoy the 
pleasures of harborhopping along 
her 281 mile seacoast, famous for its 
resorts and regattas. Over $4 mil- 
lion has been spent during the past 
few years in improving the state's 
wealth of waterways. Add to this a 
naturally mild climate that averages 
295 sunshiny days a year! What- 
ever your favorite recreation, let 


us prove you can enjoy it more in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








tance | T t re ut t 


principle 
values, figuring which one f anyv—he 
the kev to vict 


lacs 7 
In its playing ooke 


a minimum of th rr four 
or about 500 to ¢ oard positi 
but has peered ahead as far a me 
With this capacity, the 704 now beat 
Samuel in almost all of thei . | 
counters 

e Learning How to 
feels this conti I tment oF | 
ciples or parameter eq ilent 
forming concept lhe next step 
he savs "3s ft program th comput 
to generate its own ncepts or para 
eters’’—in rd rogra 
itself through th mstant reevalu 


As thing now. the com 
has to be reprograi I ich n 
unrelated project that part of tl 
“‘le ining.” Whether the game is ti 
tac-toe or simple puzzl 1 complicat 
new program for machine learning ha 
to be written for ich exercise Uh 
goal, savs Samuel, should be a progran 
that will itself write ich new “1 
ing” program 

This could n ib]; me 
a project Samu is just now gettin 
his wind up for—a different twist in 
machine learning 
out which is tl er check 
plaver, the computer that learns by th 
book, or th 1 that learn 
perience He’s er te 
bigger IBMI 709 vhich can handl 
about 10 times h data 10 tin 
faster than the 704. He plans to p 


gram in, m | mM om - +) 





best checker gat that ha ever be 


plaved 
Instead of wing on et of pr 
ciples, the 7090 will analvze it iT 
positions against all those in its memor 
and, with parallels established, de 
on its move 
¢ Benefits—B | moplifving 
puter program 


more direct benefit ible. Com) 





ized language translations, for instan 
now are handled al t on vord 
word basis, wi 
interlocking ide r broader concept 
With the different shading f wo! 
ind meanings, th ulting tt lat 
is often a slippery juml that doesn’t 
make too much sen 

What’s needed mputer able to 
concentrate on concepts, rather than 
specific word meanin It might 
up 1 thread of thought at the beginnin 
of a paragraph or senten ind foll 
it on through to t n Ch 
simplify the job of the manual tran 
lator, who would me mor f an 
“editor.” 

Samuel’s ideas might apply also in 
information retrieval or document st 
ize. A concept-forming 
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more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 
anywhere you go, 


HERTZ is always nearby! 

















ertz rents spank new, sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 





Hertz, the world’s largest car rental service, has the world’s 
most complete network of car rental offices — conveniently lo- 
cated at airports and railroad stations, hotels and motels, down- 
town and around town. You get the same quick and reliable 
service in every Hertz office, everywhere you go. 

Call Hertz or your travel agent to reserve a spanking new, 
sparkling clean Chevrolet or other fine car anywhere —and find 
out how easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 








HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 


HERTZ pu 


Charge Hertz service wi HERTZ AUTO-mat tt redited char 











28 ft. diameter penstocks at Niagara Station near Lewiston, N. Y 


Creating New Waterfalls on the NIAGARA 


CB&I is constructing 25 penstocks for the gigantic Niag- 
ara Power Project of the New York Power Authority. 
These huge structures will rechannel a portion of the 
rushing Niagara River into the 25 scroll cases being 
erected by CB&I. The man-made waterfalls will energize 
one of the free world’s largest hydroelectric plants. 


CB&I’s role in this vast construction project utilizes 
the coordinated services that have built an enviable world 
reputation for our company. The result is Creative Crafts 
manship in Steel. 
efficient manner. 


Let us tackle your task in the same 


plate work for Munic palities 
Aircraft emical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 


ind Paper Industrie and Industry at large 


y 


Cuicaco Bripce & Ron COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Easy-on, Easy-off Rust Inhibitor 
Protects Fabricated Metal Parts 


A corrosion inhibitor that comes off as easily as it 
goes on is not normally a popular product, but for 
metal parts fabricators a protective coating that 
can be removed easily when desired is often just the 
ticket! Parts frequently need to be rust-proofed 
only during shipping and storage . . . to keep them 
clean and bright for assembly into autos, washing 
machines or other finished products. 

To meet the needs of an auto underbody manu- 
facturer Nalco’s Oil Products Division developed 
RP 252, a new, removable corrosion inhibitor. Out- 
standing new features: It gels on contact with metal 
—thus minimizing run-off; it is a high flash point, 
odorless, virtually fume-free product—can be ap- 
plied without mask or protective clothing; and it’s 
an easy-off inhibitor—removed in as little as 60 
seconds in a simple alkaline wash. Our Oil Products 
Division has the special skills and extra willingness 
that can lead to a better solution of your rust 
prevention problem. Why not talk to them? 


New Coating Adds Slip Resistance 
To Boxes, Bags and Cartons 


A forward step in materials-handling convenience 
and safety is contributed by Nalcoag® non-skid 
surface coating on boxes, bags and cartons. 
Sprayed, brushed, or rolled on, adherent Nalcoag 
silica spheres do not alter surface appearance, but 
greatly increase surface friction. Coated packages 
resist slippage at high tilt angles, stack more 
securely for safer storage and handling. There is 
no sticky or adhesive effect from Nalcoag treat- 
ment. Cartons and boxes lift away cleanly. 

Details on Nalcoag in Bulletin K-4, sent free 
on request. 


Refinery Anti-Fouling Programs 
Improved by New Approach 


Fouling in oil refinery process equipment has 
usually been attacked by attempting to eliminate 
fouling materials at their sources: corrosion prod- 
ucts, inorganic salts in crude oil, and heavy poly- 
mers formed from stocks when heated. Nalco 
carries the fight against fouling a step further with 
a specific anti-fouling chemical: Nalco 262. Strong 
dispersion and stabilizing characteristics of 262 
keep fouling materials from depositing out on 
equipment, and retard formation of heavy poly- 
mers. Combined with Nalco corrosion control and 
desalting treatments, new 262 rounds out a com- 
plete anti-fouling program for the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Technical data on Nalco 262 and refinery pro- 
grams on request. 


Long-Lasting Oil Well Treating 

“Squeeze treating”’ oil wells to control corrosion 
of casing, tubing, pumps, and pump-rods is a 
method of forcing corrosion inhibitor chemical 
back into the oil-producing formation so that it 
adsorbs on the sand, then gradually desorbs into 
the oil being produced. This gives continuous, low- 
dosage corrosion protection in the well for periods 





Last step before loading these auto underbodies into open rail 
car for shipment is a spray coating of corrosion inhibitor. RP 252, 
Oil Products Division’s new removable rust preventer protects 
underbodies until car assembly starts, then is washed off in only 
60 seconds in a simple alkaline bath. 


ranging from several months to as much as a year 
after squeeze application. 

Visco Products Company, Houston, a Nalco 
subsidiary, has developed chemicals and applica- 
tion methods for squeeze treating that are show- 
ing excellent field results. New inhibitors, and 
Visco’s considerable experience in squeeze treat- 
ment, may be the combination you need for effec- 
tive corrosion control in packed-off wells. 


Nalco Chemicals Solve Many 

Production, Processing Problems 

Nalco’s willingness and ability to tackle tough 
processing problems like these may well be of help 
to you. If you need a specialized chemical product 
... to solve production or processing problems. . . 
we invite your inquiry. There is an excellent chance 
we either have, or can quickly develop, the chemi- 
cal product you need. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6208 West 66th Place + Chicago 38, Illinois 
Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, 
Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas. 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany. 
In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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EVERY WORKING DAY, TIME’S FLEET 
COVERS A DISTANCE EQUAL 

TO MORE THAN THREE 

TIMES AROUND THE 

WORLD AT THE 
EQUATOR. 


T.1.M.E. 


FREIGHT INC. 
General Offices: P. 0. Box 1120, Lubbock, Texas 
The scheduled transcontinental motor carrier. 
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all the themes done by a special sum 
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ciation. Now, h mparing results 
of word association tests he made o1 
both the students and the computer 


to see which theorv th ymputer beat 
out. 

W oodward im to ¢€ tabli h 
general theor f word association 
With the computer, he is testing out 
several theories about the related 
“associative” words—one word and the 
word it calls to mind, like “‘bluc ink 
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Industry looks to 


FAFNIR 


for Research in 
Ball Bearings 


Where dirt 
is your 
problem... 


Dirt is cheap .. . but not when it gets into bearings. It handi- 
caps production ... runs up costs .. . shortens product life. 
How to keep dirt out? Dise harrow makers do it with Fafnir 
Ball Bearings . . . triple-sealed to “run clean” where it’s 
dirtiest. When you’re up against dirt .. . or any bearing prob- 
lem... look to Fafnir for the diversity, the capacity, the 
research to find your answer. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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TEXAS WELCOMED the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards to Dallas last week ; N 
with traditional Southwestern touches. The 6,400 realtors looked soberly at their business. K B 
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Realtors 


mal Outlook—At 








LYN E. DAVIS of Dallas, 
chairman: “Anything will sell if it is priced 
right—sales are there if we go after them.” 


convention REG F, DUPUY of Long Beach, Calif.: 


“Interest in high-priced property picked up 
in October after a slump all year.” 


; Weigh Hopes for 60s 


boards that make up NAREB), said l'o tap this new market, Nutter says, 


industry will have to create new 


of his trips around the nation, “The the 


fellow who meets vou at the airport 
savs everything is fine, but at the cock- 
tail party, you hear from those whose 
business is not holding up.” Weigand 
said perhaps the greatest change that 
has come over the industry is “the 
shock of normalcy—the business is in 
good shape, vou just have to work 
for it.” 

C. Armel Nutter of Camden, N. J., 
president of NAREB, recently con- 
cluded a nationwide tour on which he 
found business to be off from 7% to 
20%. “But in some places,” he adds, 
“it was up 20% to 30%-—it’s a matter 
of communication and distribution.” 
(he industry is in a little bit of a 
buver’s market—“I prefer to call it a 
creative market,”’ he says. He also feels 
that the near future of real estate will 
lack the and busts that the 
industry has experienced over the years. 
¢ New Markets—On the credit side, 
Nutter sees the 1960s as bright for real 
estate people. Six out of 10 families 
own their homes today; Nutter predicts 
this will increase to eight out of 10 by 
1970. Homes in the next decade, he 
says, will improve in quality as in- 
comes increase. 

NAREB’s economists say: ““Thou- 
sands of families can afford to trade up- 
ward. The median family income last 
vear was $5,400, but nearly a fourth of 
the families had a personal income of 
$8,000 a vear or more. This means 
there are more than 10-million families 
who can afford some day to buy an 
$18,000-or-more house.” 


booms 
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patterns—‘‘take a leaf out of the auto 
industry” in developing new styles in 
homes, though “not gadget houses.” 
It’s equally important, he says, to stimu- 
late trade-in housing, a form of up- 
grading 

“There will be a demand for up to 
2-million houses a year,” he says, “if we 
can replace the old ones.” 

Again referring to the auto industry 
he sees need of a “junk yard” to re- 
move inadequate housing from the 
scene. About half a million homes are 
torn down annually. 

Nutter expects rental construction 
to accommodate the families that are 
out of the buying market for the time 
being, older couples that are moving 
back to the cities, newlyweds, and mi- 
grating Americans—to rise during the 
1960s from its present 7.5% of total 
construction to 10% or 15%. 


|. Trade-in of Houses 


Realtors at the convention were ex- 
cited by two relatively new sales devices 
that were discussed more fully than 
usual: trades and svndication. 

As as example, Lyn E. Davis of 


Dallas said that, of the approximately 


500 realtors in Dallas, 50 to 75 take 
older homes in trade on new ones. 
This is 30% or 40% more than last 


vear, he said, adding: “In the next 
couple of vears, a fellow who doesn’t 
take a trade won’t be doing any busi- 
ness.” 

¢ Paving the Way—Trading in used 


WINFRED O. MITCHELL of Memphis: 
“We are shifting our gears from a seller's 
market to a buyer’s market.” 





ARTHUR B. BOAZMAN of Miami: “The 
seller always has the idea his house is worth 
more than it is.” 





J. BALDWIN PEARSON of Bridgeport, 
Conn.: “A turnaround will start in spring 
—it won't hit a peak, just be a slow rise.” 
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WHY CHECKER BUILT 
A CAR THAT WILL GO 
200,000 MILES 


People wanted it. Corporations asked for it 
Not everyone. . . some still want fancy chrome 
and sweeping fins. This is the no-nonsense car 
developed from the world-famous Checker taxi 
-..» proven over billions of miles of pay-load 
usage. Ever watch a taxi work? Checker is 
rugged! There are more heavy-duty parts in a 
Checker... more welding more step-by-step 
inspections . more custom craftsmanship. 
Checker doesn't grind out thousands of cars a 
day. Doors are high and wide. Wear your hat 
You can’t trip over the driveshaft hump 
There’s no hump. Checker'’s floor is FLAT 
Safety? The superstructure is a double wall of 
thick steel. Checker’s X-frame is virtually 
shock- proof built to take it. Ever watch a 
taxi in a traffic tangle? 

For some, Checker meets the need for an 
all-around family car or station wagon a 
reliable, comfortable vehicle that’s built to out- 
last the Jones’ new chromed monster. For 
business people who need ‘‘purpose-built’’ 
company fleet cars that will last 200,000 
miles, the Checker is exactly right. Want to 
know more? Write 


CHECKER MOTORS CORP. 
DEPT.BB, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


AVOID THE LAST MINUTE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
RUSH! 


MAIL EARLY! 


For distant out-of-town points 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 


For delivery in your local area 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
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homes will be spurred, realtors say, by 
last month’s action of the Federal Na 
tional Mortgage Assn. in agreeing to 
pick up FHA and VA mortgages on ex 
isting homes, as it has been doing on 
new construction. Now the broke: 
can guarantee the seller a price for the 
old home (normally about 55% to 90% 
of the appraised value) with the know] 
edge that he has an interim market for 
the mortgage on the trade-in home 
lew brokers have been able to line up 
such backing for used homes until now 

Equally important is the money to 
be made in trading. Mrs. Florence 
Willess of Ebby Hallidav Realtors in 
Dallas handles most of the trades 
brought about by the sale of Fox & 
Jacobs-built homes in Dallas. Last vear 
her agencv handled 200 trades, of which 
150 were brought in by this builder 
She estimates that these trades ac- 
counted for 25% of the net profit of 
the agency while accounting for only 
15% of the gross. 
¢ Handling Trade-ins—Generally, a 
trade-in deal works like this: A customer 
is sold on the idea of buying a new o1 
different home, but only if he can tradc¢ 
his present home as part of the pricc 
Ihe seller of the new home, generally 
the builder, gets in touch with the 
realtor, who sends an appraiser to see 
the trade-in home. Based on the ap 
praisal, the broker offers a guaranteed 
price for the trade-in home, so the new 
home can be sold immediate], 

In manv cases the old home needs 
repairs or renovation before it can be 
resold in todav’s critical market Phe 
broker usually encourages the seller to 
do the renovation himsclf in order to 
kick up the trade-in price, but if the 
seller doesn’t want to do it, the broke1 
may have the work done himself. Real 
estate people cite a rule of thumb 
that $1,000 invested in a house nets 
$1,500 when the property is sold 
¢ Selling the Seller—On the other hand, 
NAREB members deplore a tendency 
of homeowners to overvalue the houses 
they want to trade in. People seem to 
be thinking of the high prices that 
prevailed through the Korean War 
Clifford A. Zoll, Chicago realtor, said, 
“This is the first time people haven't 
been making a profit on their hous¢ 
when thev sell it.” 

Arthur B. Boazman, president of 
Keves Co. of Miami, said: “The seller 
of a house alwavs seems to have the 
idea that his house fs worth more than 
current market—thev see the fence they 
put in, the barbecue pit and the lawn 
So the hardest job a broker has is to 
sell the seller on the true market valu 
of his house.””. A Midwestern broker 
said, “A used house with extras is lik« 
1 1958 car with accessories—it just 
won't compete with a 1961 model.’ 
¢ Cross-Country Trades—Nationally, 
the real estate industrv is moving gradu 


ally to accept Ldcs This trade 
cven gocs cross-country 


Mrs. Willess of Dallas savs_ her 
agency lists cooperating realtors all over 
the nation who will handle trades. If a 
person in the Dallas area is transferred, 
the agency she works for will list the 
property locally and make arrangements 
through an agent in the area where th« 
seller is being transferred to accept the 
trade on a new home in that area 


ll. More Small Syndicates 


Svndication of real estate is a much 
newer activity of the real estate agent— 
especially syndication of smaller invest- 
ments. Congress recently passed legis- 
lation allowing real estate trusts to en- 
jov the same tax idvantages as mutual 
funds, which might prompt some syn- 
dicates to convert to this form (BW — 
Oct.8'60,p128 

hose in syndication, such as Curtis 
Sanford of Dallas and Bertram A. 
Druker of Boston, claim real estat 
svndicates pav an after-tax 8% to 20 
net return 
¢ Ways to Do It—The wav the real 
estate operator fits into the new svndi- 
cation movement varies. A broker may 


Druker savs, act as a “‘catalvst’. for a 
svndicate and merely “feed property 
to the syndicate.” In this case the 


broker just has a new customer. An- 
other wav, savs Sanford, is for the real 
estate operator to put together his own 
deals: “The most fertile field in real 
estate sales is to sell income—and that’s 
what I sell. I sell what evervbody wants 
income. People come to me_ to 
buv.”’ 
¢ For Small Investors—Realtors feel 
the new investment trust arrangement 
will attract manv of the small investors 

school teachers and the like—who 
have been putting their savings in 
mutual funds or saving and loan asso- 
ciations. This increase in funds should 
stimulate building, thev say 

\s an example of the fields open to 
svndication, Jimmie A. Proctor of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., said, ‘““Many business cor- 
porations which own real estate will 
benefit from a sale and leaseback of 
their property.” He said the syndicate 
can purchase the corporation’s building 
and reap the lease incom 


lll. Two Big Bonanzas 
Executives of NAREB also foresee 


1 heavy increase in urban renewal, simi- 
lar to that done in Philadelphia. Nut- 
ter savs he doesn’t think Kennedy will 
be able to get a conservative Congress 
to pass the massive public housing 
program he espoused before the elec- 
tion. This creates an opportunity for 


builders and developers, he suggests: 
“T think if we can show Kennedy that 
private enterprise can take care of low- 
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conquers space with 
vertical propane 
storage tanks 


Where space is ata 


premium, vertical storage 
tanks developed by 
American Car and Foundry 
help companies 

on interruptible natural 
gas contracts solve a 
difficult problem. Available 
in capacities up to 30,000 
gallons, ACF storage 
tanks are designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured 
in a single integrated plant 
equipped to meet a wide 
range of requirements 

for the storage and trans- 
portation of compressed 
gases and liquids. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCf industries, Inc. 
750 Third Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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BLANKET 


PROTECTION! 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio 


Copyright 1960, A. O. Smith Corp 









New Thermoseal® insulation for 
all A. O. Smith fractional 
and integral hp motors 


And you pay no more for this across-the- 
board protection a perfectly balanced 
combination of slot and phase insulation, 
magnet wire and insulation varnish. Ac- 
commodates greater temperature rise, re- 
sulting in extended life and dependable 
operation under the most severe operat- 
ing conditions. Write today for full facts 
on Thermoseal. 


new 
savings / investment 
opportunity 


earn Ais. insured to *110,000 





with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 one or more Federation members listed 
California savings and loan associa- below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
tions, now makes it possible for you to association permits total of $110,000 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum insured under one account name. OR, 


annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 


make checks payable to associations in 


with the entire amount insured by the amounts you wish and mailone envelope 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance to Financial Federation. Add to or 


Corporation. 


withdraw from individual accounts with 


Mail one check directly to Financial convenient flexibility. Funds received 
Federation...funds will be insured with by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings Investment Portfolio. 


Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles +» Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs » Community 4 
Savings, Compton + La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico + Midvalley (J 
Savings, Marysville + Palomar Savings, Escondido + Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « S 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego Mit: 

Me tAS> 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured (Fl 
A 





by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. BWS5+ LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF 


@ FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


Assets over $300 Million 
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C. ARMEL NUTTER of Camden, N. J., 
outgoing president of NAREB, finds real 
estate off 7° to 20% in some localities 


income housing, he will chang: 
mind.” 

Another bullish trend in real 
tate that’s being talked up is the 
vent of th war babv” market 
will hit in full force about 1965. 1 


new families will supersede the lag 
“middle-age” group (28-40) and, if an 
] ? + 


aggressive urban rencwa rogram 
55 } Tall 


going too, housing starts can hit 
lion a veal 

\s personal income ris¢ the 
to a second hom I ication h 
will increase. NAREB economist 
mate there are 1.5-million t 
lion “second hom« it present. S 
ond h yes are cing Start d 
of about 75,000 per vear. with an 
25,000 shifting from status of 
home to that of second home. St 
ire projected to 200,001 
1970 
¢ Mortgage Money—Mon 
problems are casing, th ( 
Arthur W. Viner, president of Invest 
Central Management Corp. of N 
York, said, “Uninsured T] t 
sion funds are an excellent ind STOW 
source of mortgage monev for thos« 
can adjust their needs and meet th 
requirements.” H id h wn 
pany (set up t nanage mortgag 
pension funds) this vear will “ac 
more FHA and \ mortgages f 
investors than were held bv a f 
non-insured pen funds in th 
trv as recently as 1955 I] tim 
that the nation has $44.5-billion 
able for mortgag 

When FHA ma ts insut 
gages available for purchase bv in 
vidual investors, it allowed th 
estate industry to tap a new 
money. With a gradual break in ‘inter- 
est rates recently, realtors feel this v 
make 1961 a healthy 1 END 
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THE TREND 





Smoothing the Transfer of Power 


The next two months will be a ticklish time for the 
U.S. Until Jan. 20, Pres. Eisenhower will occupy 
the White House, but the power to make decisions 
and set policy for the country will be passing to 
President-elect John F. Kennedy. 

Historically, these periods of transition from one 
Administration to another have proved both 
awkward and dangerous. When Roosevelt took over 
from Hoover in 1933, there was an almost complete 
breakdown of communication between the two men, 
and by inauguration day, the banking crisis had 
brought the whole economy of the country to its 
knees. When Eisenhower took over from Truman 
in 1953, the dangers were less dramatic, but the 
failure of the old Administration and the new to 
cooperate got the Eisenhower regime off to a slow 
start. 

This time, the opportunities for things to go 
wrong are as great as ever. The transition is com- 
plicated by the fact that power is passing not just 
from one man to another but also from one political 
party to its opponents. And the dangers are 
heightened by the cold war. 

So far, however, the omens are good. We seem 
to be dealing with the transition with remarkably 
little confusion and without paying the customary 
price in terms of delay and indecisiveness. 

This is largely due to the fact that both the old 
Administration and the new have been making a 
genuine effort to facilitate the change. Immediately 
after the election results were known, Eisenhower 
asked Kennedy to appoint a representative to help 
pian the transfer. Kennedy promptly named his 
adviser Clark Clifford. With equal promptness he 
moved to reestablish cordial relations with his 
opponent, Vice-Pres. Nixon. 

Both Kennedy and Nixon cooperated fully with 
the bipartisan committee, sponsored by the Brook- 
ings Institution, which has been making a massive 
study of the problems of presidential transitions 
(BW—Nov.12’60,p161). Clark Clifford sat in on com- 
mittee meetings for Kennedy and relayed to him 
the detailed recommendations that Brookings is 
now publishing. 

This undoubtedly helps to account for the at- 
titude that the President-elect is taking. In the 
past, outgoing Administrations often have been 
willing to cooperate; usually it has been the incom- 
ing Administration that held back, fearful that it 
would become involved in policies and problems 
before it had the authority to handle them. 

The attitude of the incoming Administration this 
time obviously has strengthened Eisenhower’s hand 
in dealing with immediate problems that arise during 
the transition. Both in his program to stop the gold 
drain (BW—Nov.19’60,p48) and in his orders estab- 
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lishing the Caribbean patrol (page 111) Eisenhower 
clearly is acting with the assurance of a man who 
knows he can make his policies stick. 

It may be that we are seeing the establishment 
of a new pattern of transition, a far healthier one 
than what we have had in the past. If so, it will 
rid the U.S. political system of what always has 
been one of its most glaring weaknesses. 


“Peace Scare” 


One of the favorite themes of Soviet propaganda 
is the line that the U.S. continues to wage the cold 
war because, without the support of billions of dol- 
lars spent on defense, its economy would collapse. 

It’s bad enough when this line is peddled by this 
country’s enemies but worse when it comes from 
American businessmen. Not long ago, one Ameri- 
can businessman—who deserves some better claim 
to fame than this—declared: “The greatest threat 
that faces America today is the chance that Russia’s 
Nikita Khrushchev may come forward with a genu- 
ine peace proposal. . . . It would throw us into an 
industrial tailspin.” 

This line is dangerous, not merely because it sup- 
ports Communist propaganda, but even more so 
because it’s stupid and misleading. In 1944, U.S. 
defense expenditures totaled $88.6-billion; in 1947 
they were down to $11.4-billion. This was a total 
drop of $77.2-billion—and it came at a time 
when Gross National Product was running a little 
higher than $200-billion. The U.S. economy rolled 
with the punch and went on to the greatest postwar 
expansion in its history. Today defense spending 
is less than $50-billion, and GNP is $500-billion. 

There are, of course, some important differences 
between the U.S. economy today and its state 
immediately after World War II. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason in the world why wise govern- 
ment and business policies could not once again 
give us a reconversion to a peacetime economy with- 
out major catastrophe. 

Indeed, if we were able to cut out billions of dol- 
lars of spending on defense and let people hold 
onto their own money by reducing taxes, this would 
probably provide a major stimulus, not a drag, to 
economic growth. Not all the defense savings would 
have to be returned to the people in the form of 
tax reduction. There are plenty of important jobs— 
education, urban redevelopment, resources, and the 
like—that could well benefit by more public support. 

Unhappily, there seems to be little prospect of 
establishing genuine peace. But if one thing is 
clear, it is that this country need not fear peace. 
There are ample ways we could spend the released 
resources on making human life better. 
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To executives of the 3,642 companies 
who will build new offices in 1961 


Naturally, you'll want an efficient, well-planned office. The sands of dollars. If this service is of interest to you, contact 
best way to insure this is to call in a GF Survey Team A1 your nearest GF branch or dealer. or write The General 
THe Time You Hire Your Arcuitect. GF office planning Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-45, Youngstown 1, Ohio 
specialists will survey your operation, study your work-flow 


interview personnel, and recommend furniture duty-matched ENERAL 


to each individu: yb. By planning ahead, you eliminate 
bi : di . , Je ; E 7 7 , BUSINESS FURNITURE 


guesswork, avoid last-minute headaches, frequently save thou- 
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Playing ¢ card manufacturers can't take chances on printing quality—can’t risk even the 


slightest variations that might distinguish one card from another. So this lead- 
(c00p,*/VEAR ) ing firm chose Goodyear’s famed HI-FI! Offset Blanket to reproduce their popular 


“Boy with Guitar’ design—double-checked its work against another blanket’s 
ina split run. Result: the HI-FI Blanket with its exclusive ‘“‘micro-textured” surface proved clearly superior, 
as you Can see in the comparison spots below. Notice, for instance, the undistorted dot formations 
produced by HI-FI. That’s a big reason for the cards’ quality reproduction—and for their mirror-perfect 
match throughout the deck. It’s a big reason, too, that HI-Fl g coLveenets call for some of the 
finest offset work done in America today. Race co On eee 


mpany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HI-Fl’ BLANKET 


Lots of good things come from 
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